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THE WITCH-BRIDE. 


LY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


A fair witch crept to a young man’s side, 
And he kissed her and took her for his bride. 
Buc a Shape came in at the dead of night, 
And filled the room with enowy light; 
And he saw how in his arms there lay 
A thing more frightful than mouth may say. 
And he rose in haste, and followed the Shape 
Till morning crowned an eastern cape, 
And he girded himself and followed still 
When sunset sainted the western hill. 
But, mocking and thwarting, clung to his side, 
Weary day!—the foul Witch-Bride. 

on baonianeenes eeeeemtanenaite 


A LESSON FROMTHE ZUNIS. _ 








The Zuni visitors, representing the most 
interesting aboriginal civilization on this 
continent have certainly taught some les- 
sons and pointed some morals. One of 
these comes from their theory of the edu- 
cation of the sexes, No one who converses 
with their guide, Mr. Cushing, can doubt 
that their style of training is sufficiently 
tonic and heroic. It is said, for instance, 
that one of the ordeals which this gentle- 
man had to endure, before promotion to 
chieftainship was that of sitting all one 
summer day upon a biting ants’ nest, be- 
neath the terrific sun of a Southern desert, 
contemplating a human scalp. This tor- 
ture was not merely symbolical but literal; 
a chief who may be called on to endure un- 
flinchingly the tortures of a hostile Indian 
tribe must not be vanquished by a tribe of 
ants. There could be nothing weak or ef- 
feminate in the training of a race like this. 

Yet turn now to the other side of their 
education. Alone among all savage races 
present in my memory, they provide dolls 
as educational apparatus for their boys, on 
reaching a certain age; the avowed design 
being to develop the tender affections of 
their nature and teach them to love little 
children, In the same way, when the boy 
is old enough, he is made the owner of a 
calf; and to the girl of the same age is given 
alamb, that they may learn the compas- 
sionate care of animals. The government 
agent who visited the Zunis to take the cen- 
sus of their live stock, found to his surprise 
that all the cattle and sheep in their posses- 
sion belonged to the children of the tribe. 

All this seems to me well worth the con- 
sideration of what are called civilized and 
Christianized communities. Why do men 
and women accept Jesus Christ as an ex- 
emplar, why do many of them adore her 
Who brought him into the world, if not that 
they recognize the great outlines of virtue 
4a8common to both sexes? Ifdoth must 
be courageous, if both are to be compas- 
Slonate, those qualities must be educated, 
but they must be most nourished whose na- 
ture does least. If the girl is naturally 
More tender, she necdsto be taught cour- 
age as well; if the boy is naturally braver, 
he needs to be carefully trained to tender- 
ness. Whereas many people seem to think 
that there is no way of keeping a boy from 
being a milksop except to let him lord it 
Over his little sister; and no way to make a 
Bitl lovable except to make her afraid of 
her own shadow. 

Unfortunately example, which is the 
Most potent form of training, comes in to 
help out these excesses. The boy will nev- 
er learn a refined tenderness by seeing his 
mother treated with contempt; the girl will 

d it hard to learn courage after she has 





once heard her mother shriek at a spider. 
‘No amount of rational argument” says 
Jean Paul ‘‘will ever outweigh the mother’s 
scream.” Reformers are accused of trying 
to force or correct Nature; but it is conser- 
vatives who do that. The process by which 
Nature combines attributes for the sexes is 
far fairer than any educational systems can 
counterfeit. She does not, as some of our 
philosophers would fain do, take all the 
brains and put them into one being and 
say ‘This isa Man” and then put all the 
hearts intoanother, and say, ‘This is a Wo- 
man. She does not give one the monopoly 
of courage, and the other of tenderness, and 
then say, ‘‘Mix the two at your peril. You 
confound the sexes!” But she mixes them 
for herself, to begin with, gives a share of 
each desirable quality to each sex; and yet 
commingles them in such profound wisdom 
that the one is unmistakably man and the 
other unquestionably woman. They differ 
not as black night and broad day, but rath- 
er as the sunrise and the sunset,, where eve- 
ry tint, every trait is held in common, and 
yet no competent eye can doubt for one in- 
stant, if waked ever so suddenly from slum 
ber, whether the golden hour be sunset or 
sunrise. %. W. &. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TOWN MEETINGS. 


ATHOL. 
WILBRAHAM, 


The town of Wilbraham at its annual 
meeting passed the following vote: ‘‘To 
ask the Legislature to extend to women who 
are citizens the right to hold town offices 
andto vote in town affairs onthe same 
terms as male citizens.” 

M. F. BEEBE, 
Hrram Danks, 
Parip P. Porrer. 
Selectmen of Wilbraham. 
April 3, 1882. 


NEW ASHFORD. 


Epiror JouRNAL:—According to your 
request, I now send you the vote of the 
town of New Ashford on woman's rights, 
which stands, yes 9, no 6. 

H. Beacu, S:deectman. 


DARTMOUTH, 


Epitror JouRNAL:—At the annual town 
meeting held in Dartmouth, April 3, 1882, 
the town voted to ask the legislature to 
extend to women who arecitizens, the right 
to hold town offices and to vote in town af- 
fairs on the same terms as male citzens. 
Attest: Jos 8. GripLey, Zown Clerk. 


We have only to record another postpone- 
ment of our cause, so far as the vote of to- 
day is concerned. However, some other 
things of importance to the town went off 
all right, and we can still continue the les- 
son of learning ‘‘to labor and to wait,” 

When the article was taken up, a young 
man rose and asked if the Senate had not 
already decided that. But the moderator 
paid no heed to the question, and proceeded 
to take the vote. 

You may be sure that the few women 
who were present at the adjourned town 
meeting to-day, were glad to remember 
that there is a day after today. The votes 
were not announced, and I do not know the 
exact number. 

Euiza F, Doane. 

Athol, Apr. 3, 1882. 


PLYMOUTH ADJOURNED MEETING, 


At theadjourned town meeting held April 
3, when the suffrage article came up, there 
was quite a lively discussion. I inclose the 
onaeet given in the Old Colony Memorial of 
to-day. 

“When article fifteen was reached, 
Nathaniel Morton moved that the Select- 
men be instructed to petition the Legisla- 
ture to extend to women who are citizens, 
the right to hold town offices and to vote in 
town affairs on the same terms as male citi- 
zens. Mr. Morton was proceeding to give 
reasons in favor of such action, when C. G. 
Davis opposed it as out of order, and a sub- 
ject which had no place in the warrant by 
right. He objected to it asa mere expres- 
sion of opinion which it was not legitimate- 
ly within the power of the town to make; 
and which it ought not to be called upon to 
express. ‘The Moderator decided the mat- 
ter to be in order, and Mr. Davis submitting 
to this decision, then moved indefinite 
postponement. The question was then 
raised, whether such a motion did not cut 
off debate, and there was considerable spar- 
ring between several gentlemen on this 
point. The chair ruled that it did not have 
this effect in town meeting, and Mr. Mor- 
ton was allowed to proceed. He advocated 
equality of sexes in the privileges of citizen- 
ship, and argued in favor of universal suf- 
frage and equal justice to men and women 
Mr. Knapp made a strong and quite elo- 
quent appeal fur afair expression of opin- 
ion and fiee discussion, regardless of wheth- 
er or not the majority might be in sympathy 
with a speaker's expression, his earnest 
words being received with applause. This 
subject of suffrage regardless of sex was 
getting to be one of the questions of the 
age, he said, and should be met fairly and 
fully. Even those towns that have voted it 
down have not applied the gag law. Mr. 
Davis with some warmth said he did mean 
to apply the gag law to this, or any busi- 
ness which had no place in a meeting of the 





town. ‘This was not legitimate business, 
and he didn’t want a vote of the town upon 
it manufactured into bogus capital. Mr. 
Knapp replied that this was a great moral 
question worthy of time and debate. It 
was connected with the rights that the Cre- 
ator gave to every man and woman, and as 
such, was of much importance. At the 
conclusion of Mr. Knapp’s remarks the ques- 
tion was taken, and the subject indefinitely 
postponed by a vote ef 77 to 47.” 

¥ ou will perceive that Piymouth has made 
some progress during the past year. A 
year ago the subject was postponed without 
a word, and now we ave the matter dis- 
cussed in town meeting! just where we 
want it introduced. Sixteen more votes 
would have decided tie question in the af- 
firmative. 

We shall try to convert men enough this 
year to make a strong vote for suffrage next 
year. ZitpHa H. SPooner. 

Plymouth, April 6, 1882. : 


DOUGLAS, 


Epiror JouRNAL:—This quiet :ittle town 
of ours, which has seldom been agitated by 
any strong wave of woman suffrage or 
stirred by the advancing tide of the great 
question, has during the past week been 
much moved by the action of the women on 
the temperance question. 

At the annua! town meeting a petition 
bearing the signatures of four hurdred and 
fifty women of the place was preseated to 
the four hundred (more or less) voters of the 
town, asking them te vote ‘‘no” on the 
license question, Twenty of these petition- 
ers, wives of the leading business men in 
the place were present at the opening of the 
meeting. It was voted, with but one dis 
senting voice, to allow the ladies to present 
the petition. This was done by Mrs, 8. F. 
Root, who spcke briefly to the voters, ask- 
ing that these women who could not vote, 
might be represented by the men who could. 

The liquor dealers and their ney were 
prepared to meet the petitioners, and a Mr. 
Draper replied to Mrs, Root. Then a few 
more words in defence of our position were 
spoken and the petition was received and 
placed on file. 

Now that their work was done, it was ex- 
pected that the ladies would go home. But 
their work was not done; they had come to 
stay; had brought their lunch as well as 
their No License tickets, and intended to 
finish the work they hud begun. So four 
of the women did duty at the ballot-box, 
standing close beside it, and offering a bal- 
lot to every one who approached. he re- 
maining sixteen moved about among the 
men and talked with the voters, while they 
distributed the slips of paper. There were 
no seats in the hall; everybody was standing 
and good order was not the rule; yet the 
women were treated with the utmost re- 
spect, both by those who so heartily wished 
us away, und by those who seemed so 
heartily glad that we staid. Said one man, 
evidently a liquor dealer, ‘If that woman 
were my wife I'd find a place for her in the 
burying ground, and put her there.” Poor 
man! how little he thought that those about 
him remembered how many women he, and 
such as he, had already put into the burying 
grounds of our land. 

I wish I had time, and you space, to in- 
sert here all we learned on that town meet- 
ing day. How we wished, as we stuod 
there and saw question after question which 
affected the best interests of our tows 
and its citizens, decided on the side of rum 
and debauchery, When our votes could have 
turned the scale. How we regretted that 
we had not qualified ourselves to vote on 
school matters, when we saw the claims of 
education forgotten in the strife for party 
interests and the petty spoils of office. IL 
think we learned so much that Douglas will 
1egister more than one woman voter next 
year, 

But we carried our point. The license 
men were defeated by a vote of forty-ore 
majority for the right, and we went home 
feeling that our day’s work had not been 
lost, and rejoicing that our pleasant town 
was spared the disgrace of legalized liquor 
selling. A. L. R. 

Hust Douglas, Apri’ 3, 1882. 


BEDFORD. 


Epirok JourNAL:—The Selectmen of 
Bedford put the article in the warrant as re- 
quested, but the nays had a large majority. 
Mr. A. P. Sampson made a good speeeh for 
women and showed the help they would be 
in municipal affairs, but no one else said 
a word before the vote was taken. If there 
had heen plenty of time and the voice of 
women had been called for, I think I should 
have said what I was full of. But it was 
summarily disposed of. It was rather 
amusing to see when the nays were called 
for, how quickly the ‘‘new fledged” voters 
were upon their feet. They made me think 
of young cockerels when they first begin to 
crow, and feel so proud of their squeak. 
Well, I suppose their wiser mothers and 
sisters have to take the consequence of 
the political squeaks a good while longer. 
More women will get registered next year, 
for they wanted a change of school com- 
mittee and did not get their candidate, lack 
iug only four. One teacher who said last 
year ‘‘she had no desireto vote” was very 
anxious to do so this year. 

Lucinpa Hosmer. 


WAKEFIELD, 


Ep1Tor JourRNAL:--At the town meeting 
in Wakefield, held April 3, 1882, ladies 
were placed upon the school committee for 
the first time in the history of the town. 
Four members were elected, two ladies and 
two gentlemen. Mrs C. A. Winship re- 





ceived four hundred and seventy-seven votes 
and Mrs. Sara L. Whittemore two hundred 
and sixty-seven. Mrs. Winship’s vote ex- 
ceeded the largest uumber of votes cast for 
any vandidate by one hundred and seventy- 
seven. 

The town gave a strong majority vote 
against license, voted five hundred dollars 
to enforce the liquor law, and elected a tem- 
perance board of selectmen. But alas, 
when the article upon woman suffrage came 
up, indefinite po pee was moved and, 
although able and eloquent speeches were 
made in favor of the women by Wm. F 
Young, Wm. N. Tyler, J. Whittemore, and 
Rev. E. B. Burgess, it was voted to indefi- 
nitely postpone by a vote of 100 to 50, many 
not voting. Still it was a better vote than 
that of last year. B. 

Wakefield, April 8, 1882. 

PETERSHAM. 

Eprror JouRNAL:—At the town meeting 
in Petersham, held on April 3, the motion 
to ask the legislature to grant suffrage to 
women was defeated, 23 votes being cast 
for the motion, and 30 against it—many 
voters present did not yote. The discussion 
was short but animated. The prin¢ipal ar- 
gument of the opponents was that there 
were 80 many more women in the state than 
men that if they were allowed to vote’ they 
would out-vote the men and consequently 
control the government. 

Truly yours, 
LUTHER STONE. 
WEST BROOKFIELD. 


Eprror JournNAL.—At the town meet- 
ing in West Brookfield, when the suffrage 
article in the warrant came up, Hon. E. B. 
Lynde presented the subject so clearly and 
briefly in a five minutes speech, as to con- 
vince all the voters in the hall that women 
ought to have the right to vote. The vote 
was large, but not ohe was cast against it. 
If such a speech could be made in every 
town hall on election day, the State would 
be carried for the political rights of women. 

Wo. B. STong. 





oe 
CORRECTION BY MISS MAGILL. 

Eprror JouRNAL:--I must request you to 
correct an error contained ina paragraph 
about me published in your last issue. I 
have made no arrangements to visit Balti- 
more, or toenter upon any such raid as 
suggested, against the Johns Hopkins 
University. And I should be very glad if 
these statements could be corrected. 

It is true that I have spoken of the desira- 
bility of an ‘“‘Annex” to that institution, and 
should be very glad if I could see such a 
valuable aid to the higher education of 
women established soon, if the University 
continues to refuse admittance. The Uni- 
versity offers so many opportunities to the 
general public, as well as to its own students, 
that I believe if some women’s classes were 
organ‘zed in Baltimore, very good work 
might be done in something the same way 
as in Cambridge, America, or still better, as 
in Cambridge, England, where the women 
students have the advantage of common re- 
sidence, of the immediate oversight of ex- 
perienced and responsible persons of their 
own sex, and of resident tutors, who supply 
any deficiency which may be caused by the 
incompleteness of their connection with the 
University. 

1 should be beat satisfied if you would 
publish this letter, as I think it will correct 
your statement, as far as [ wish it corrected. 

. HELEN MAGILL. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


*#me- 
WOMEN VOTING IN OREWON. 

The New Northwest publishes the names 
of one hundred and forty-two women who 
voted for school officers at the recent mu- 
nicipal election in Portland. It adds: 


One thing that was noticeable last Mon- 
day wa3 the neat appearance and decvrous 
conduct of certain men who are wont toap- 
pear in dirty attire and deport themselves 
in an objectionable manner on general 
election days. The difference was most 
striking. At least half a score of fellows 
who disported themselves as loud-mouthed 
and half-drunk hoodlums at the last Presi- 
dential and State elections were transform- 
ed into quiet and sober gentlemen on Mon- 
day. This pleasing change was Cue solely 
to the preseuce of women, and it can hard- 
ly be doubted that equally beneficial re- 
sults would follow the introduction of the 
same influences at the polls at general elec- 
tious. Even the roughest and most un- 
couth of men will decently deport them- 
selves in the company of good women, and 
candidates will have a particular interést in 
keeping the polling places respectable and 
orderly when ladies are among the voters, 
Every school election gives added evidence 
of the expediency and desirability of wo- 
man suffrage, aids in dispelling prejudice 
against it, and helps to give it popularity. 
Among the women who voted on Monday 
last are several ladies who (with their hus- 
b.nds) have been strongly opposed to the 
equal rights movement, and who would 
have felt, a few years ago, that a ballot 
could not be cast by a woman who had fot 
lost all native modesty; but they and their 
husbands have been silent observers for two 
or three elections, and now see the matter in 
a right light. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ApA Tomas has been chosen clerk 
of the district at Portland, Oregon. 


Miss C. B. Le Row, a lady of much ex- 
perience, has been appointed teacher of el- 
ocution in Smith College, and has entered 
upon her duties. 

Miss ANNE WHITNEY is soon to uncover 
the model of her colossal statue of Harriet 
Martineau, which is to be put in bronze. 


Miss Mary A. WapswortH has chosen 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
work, and has entered upon her new duties 
in Tennessee with great enthusiasm, and 
receives most cordial greeting at Memphis. 


Mrs. L. B. Monrok has recently finished 
a set of charts which had been begun by 
Professor Monroe in 1879. These charts 
illustrate the daily physical and vocal drill 
of Boston University school of oratory. 


Miss HARRIET STANTON, daughter of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has returned 
after a two years’ absence in Europe, and is 
engaged in literary work at her home in 
Tenafly, N. J. 

Mrs, Ciara B. Cosy, of Nebraska, re- 
portsjin her paper, the Beatrice Express, that 
“There is a beautiful house in Omaha, 
adorned with the treasures of many centu- 
ries, where the caller on leaving is present- 
ed with leaflets in favor of woman suffrage.” 


Mrs. ANNIE DurREN has been appointed 
Matron in the New York Police Depart- 
mcat. Her business is to care for female 
prisoners who may be taken il), and to ef- 
fect the search of female prisoners. Her 
headquarters is at the Tombs. 

Mrs. Oscoop, the secretary of the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union at 
Waltham, has been presented with an ele- 
gant gold watch and a purse of money in 
recognition of the valuable services she has 
rendered the Union in the past. 

Miss NELLIE HAWKES, a great-great- 
grandchild of Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Hawkes, hero of Fort Massachusetts in the 
French and Indian war of 1756, read a 
sketch of the old soldier lately before the 
Memorial Association of Deerfield, Massa. 
chusetts, 

Rev. AnNriE H. SHaw gave her lecture 
“Twelve Years of Frontier Life,” to a de- 
lighted audience in Keene, N. H., in a lec- 
ture course in that city. Miss Shaw has 
just entered on the fourth year of her pas- 
torate in East Dennis, Mass., with her sal- 
ary double what it was at the beginning. 


Mrs. Kate ANDERSON, has, in consider- 
ation of $2,000,000 cash, released her rights 
under the will of her late husband, John 
Anderson, to John Charles Anderson, her 
son, who inherits the residue of his father’s 
estate, beyond a few bequests to other mem- 
bers of the family. 

Tue Princess Loutsz is at the head of a 
great number of associations for art needle- 
work, fun-painting, house decorating in the 
Queen Anne style, and artistic ‘promulga- 
tion of taste She is fond of artists, pain- 
ters and musicians; invites them to dinner, 
and takes them to her box at the opera. 


Miss C. M. Hewrns, Librarian of the 
Hartford Library Association, Hartford, 
Conn., will gladly receive from teachers and 
librarians, svatements of their efforts to en- 
courage a love for good reading in boys 
and girls, for a report at the conference 
of the American Library Association at 
Cincinnati in May. 


Mrs. Saran K. Boron writes pleasant- 
ly from London in the Independent about 
Rhoda and Agnes Garrett, two women of 
good family who are successfully pursuing 
the career of house decorators. The latter 
is sister of Mrs. Fawcett, whose husband is 
a cabinet minister. Both women studied 
three years under an architect and have 
made themselves thoroughly competent in 
their profession. Both, writes Mrs. Bolton, 
are most refined in face and manner, pleas- 
ant of voice, bright in conversation, yet 
with that repose that the better class of 
Englishwomen always possess, very genial 
and evidently happy in their work; ar- 
tists, yet not wearing swaddling clothes 
of estheticism; slight in physique; under- 
standing fully their business; intelligent 
upon all the topics of the day; and blest 
with practical common sense. Their home 
isa restful and pleasant one. On the easel 
is a panel, with flowers partially drawn 
for the wall paper of a house, the fur- 
nishing of whose drawing-room alone 
costs $10,000. Here are also the drawings 
for the beautiful chimney-pieces, one in 
ebony and rosewood, the plaster friezes, 
the grates and the chandeliers—all tasteful 
and individual. All this takes time, thought, 





and talent. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
“aT OUR GATES.” 


BY H, T. Cc. 
My neighbor's perfect garden bed 
Shot flaming swords of gold and red. 
“Ah, me! That it were mine!"’ I_said. 


In aimlees mood I left my door, 
And wandered wide o’er vale and moor, 
With pangs I had not known before. 


At eve 1 crossed my threshold bare, 
Nor felt the glory in the air, 
So dull my heart with envious care. 


And there, with heedless foot, I spurned 


A clod of hindering earth—then turned 
Within, —nor dreamed what guerdons burned 


In what I left. The months grew gray, 
And when a year had died away, 
Beside my doo. one cloudless day 


Flamed sudden shafts of red and gold 

From that forgot, Fate guarded mould! 

That bulb a treasure-trove untold! 

Oh, careless feet that daily tread 

The emall sweet gifts love's hand has shed, 

And stray to seek fat flowers instead! 

Some day shall bloom, 10 nameless grace, 

Beside your lowly dwelling place, 

Your longed-for treasure, face to face. 
—Florence, Mass. 


oe _— 
For the Woman's Journal. 


MY LITTLE ONE. 


BY L. FP. & B. 
A tiny babe hve I, 
Though I am old and gray; 
And fairer grows his face 
With tue dawn of each new day; 


And sweeter is his smile 

To these dim eyes of mine, 
And softer are his arms 

As round my neck they twine. 


The other bairns have flown; 
No birdling now have I 

Save this wee precious one 
That never learned to fly. 


He is so dear to me, 

His infant form so small, 
His weight upon my breast 
I scarcely feel at all. 


1 fold him in my arms 
Through ail the livelong day; 
Not even in the night 

I lay my babe away. 

I croon the old-time songs 

As he lies upon my brea-t, 

And my heart grows young again 
By my tiny darling pressed, 


Ever a babe to me 

Though I am old and gray,— 

My child that only lived 

Through one brief summer's day! 
—_ - oe 


EARLY SPRING. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
O trees, all a-throb and a-quiver 
With the stirring pulse of the spring, 
Your tops so misty against the blue, 
With the buds where the green not yet looks through, 
I know the beauty the days will bring, 
But your cloudy tops are a wonderful thing! 


Like the first faint streak of the dawning, 
Which tells that the day ir nigh; 
Like the first dear kiss of the maiden, 
So absolute, though so shy; 
Like the joy divine of the mother 
Before her child she sees,— 
So faint, so dear, and so blessed, 
Are your misty tops, O trees! 


I can feel the delicate pulses 

That stir in each restless fold 
Of leaflets and bunches of blossoms,— 

The life that never grows old; 
Yet wait, ah, wait, though they woo you,— 

The sun, the rain-drops, the breeze; 
Break not too soon into verdure, 

O misty, beautiful trees! 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 

°**oe 
TRUTH. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Be it we prove the weaker with our swords; 
Truth only needs to be for once spoke out, 
And there’s such music in her, such strange rhythm, 
As make men’s memories her joyous slaves, 
And cling around tue soul, as the sky clings 
Rourfti te mute earth, forever beautiful, 
And if o’erclouded, only to burst forth 
More all-embracingly divine and clear. 
Get but the truth once utter. d, and ’tis like 
A star new-born, that drops into its place, 
And which, once circling in its placid round, 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake. 











THE FALLACY OF CORY- 
DON AND PHYLLIS. 


BY ANNA H. WAYNE. 

How Corydon and Phyllis happened to 
meet at Mrs. Pettigrew’s party is mysteri- 
ous, for they both hated parties. ‘They 
are so inane,” said Corydon. “And they 
tire me so,” said Phyllis. ‘They are too 
expensive for a man with small means,” 
said Corydon. ‘And I am always so 
frightened,” said Phyllis. ‘I can’t spare 
the time for them,” said Corydon. ‘‘I could 
enjoy myself so much better at home,” said 
Phyllis. 

If the above remarks had been made to 
each other, probably neither would have 
gone to the party. But Corydon made his 
remarks to his aunt and cousin, and Phy!- 
lis made hers to her mamma and sister, and 
as all these relatives vigorously combated 
the excuses of our young friends, the resuit 
was that both went to the party, and other 
results followed. 

At first they were both disconsolate 
enough, and they took advantage of the 
earliest opportunity to retreat into a corner, 
and as fate would have it, both selected the 
same corner. Phyllis, glancing around and 


seeing only an awkward-looking young 


man whom she had adim recollection of 
having been introduced to before, furtively 
took upa book, and pretending to turn 
over its leaves, surreptitiously read a little. 
Belle Witherington, being whirled that way 
in the dance, caught her, and pausing a 
moment, exclaimed, with disgust all over 
her pretty face, ‘‘Ugh! Walden! Thoreau 
was of cuurse a genius, but he had no com- 
mon-sense,”” 

By which, you see, Miss Witherington 
considered herself intellectual as well as 
beautiful, and thought herself qualified to 
criticise. 

**Indeed,”’ cried Phyllis, in a heat, ‘‘l 
think he had more common-sense than auy 
one else I ever heard of.” 

Miss Wjtherington ‘aughed as she danced 
off, but the chord was struck, and Corydon, 
who had previously been gazing at the 
blank wall, exclaimed so heartily, ‘‘I agree 
with you” that he was considerably more 
frightened than Phyllis herself at the ex 
plosion. 

It was inevitable that these two people 
should then and there discuss Walden. It 
was the first time in their lives that either 
of them had ever been interested at a party. 

“Thoreau,” said Corydon, ‘‘built a house 
with his own hands, and cultivated a little 
piece of ground. His house and a year’s 
living cost him only about sixty dollars. 
He lived neatly, comfortably, independent- 
ly; he escaped all the petty annoyances of 
a man who, for the sake of earning more 
money, has to defer constantly to the opin- 
ions of other people; and be devoted his 
leisure to nature and books. That is the 
only sensible way to live.” So Phyllis 
thought. And each having now for the 
first time met with sympathy on this sub- 
ject, the conversation suddenly came to a 
pause, and each inquired, mentally, ‘Why 
do | not live in this sensible way?” 

‘Such a life is impossible for a woman,” 
said Phyllis, witha sigh. “She couldn't 
build a house, and she would be afraid to 
live in it afterward if she could.’ 

‘It would not be possible for a married 
man,” said Corydon, after a pause; ‘‘so 
there must be some fallacy in the plan.” 

Then these two people discovered that 
they agreed on two more points. No mode 
of life could be quite suited for universal 
adoption which in any way prevented the 
fullest growth of the affections. 

Moreover, they wanted several little lux- 
uries of life which Thoreau could do with- 
out. 

Thisevening at Mrs, Pettigrew’s set them 
both thinking, and in a month they were 
engaged. 

“Corydon,” said his horrified aunt, ‘‘how 
do you expect to supporta wife?” 

“Phyllis,” said her mamma, ‘‘Corydon 
hasn’t a penny.” 

To which they voth replied that they 
had decided to live an unconventional life. 

They were too rational not to have count- 
ed the cost, so Phyllis laid the items be- 
fore her mother. Corydon would build the 
house himself, which would be so inexpen- 
sive that the taxes would be imperceptible. 
He would also cultivate his garden, which 
would help in the table expenses. 

Then said Phyllis, ‘‘Here are the annual 


expenses:” 
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“Phyllis,” said her sister, severely, ‘‘twen- 
ty-five dollars a year would not keep you in 
gloves.” 

“No,” said Phyllis; ‘‘but I shall wear 
mittens in the winter, and in the summer 
my hands will do without protection, ex- 
cept when I go to church, and I will have a 
pair of lisle-thread ones for such times.” 
‘‘Well,” said her mother, ‘‘if that is a 
sample of your plans, | think it quite prob- 
able you may be able to live on the sum 
specified.”’ 

It was not quite true that Corydon had 
notacent. He was a young man who had 
been practicing law several years, and 
though he was poor enough, he had lived 
so simply that he had succeeded in saving 
several hundred dollars. He bought an 
acre of land in a lovely spot on the bend of 
the river. It was good land, but nobody 
wanted it, as it wason the edge of the wood, 
and more than a mile from the village. So 
it did not cost much, and he had enough 
money left to buy the materials for his cot- 


The plan of Walden Cottage was not 
quite satisfactory to these young people, so 
they worked diligently till they had 
wrought out another. This consisted of 
four rooms, and the most convenient closets, 
shelves, and drawers ever seen. It was 
painted brown, with red roof and portico, 
and before it was built they put up trellises 
at convenient distances from its site, and 
set out roses, ivy, woodbine, and honey- 
suckles, so that it might be really beautiful. 
The rooms were furnished very simply, but 
as they both loved beantiful things, they 
succeeded in producing a lovely affect. 
The walls were finished in coarse gray plas- 
ter, but nothing could be better as a back- 
ground for a few choice engravings they 
had—the ‘‘Sistine Madonna,” ‘‘Correggio’s 
*‘Diana,”’ ‘‘Mona Lisa,” and Guido’s ‘‘Arch- 





angel Michael.” 


“If we have only an earthen pitcher,” 
said Corydon ‘‘we will choose the most 
graceful one of its kind which is to be 
found.” 

On this principle they bought everything 
with the greatest care, and their cottage 
was beautiful. 

lt is needless to say that they did not 
contemplate Corydon’s remaining in the 
law. He hated it, and indeed, had no taste 
for it, but after leaving college he knew 
not what else todo. His true bent was in 
the direction of literary study. This was 
the case with Phyllis also. Yet neither 
had sufficient genius to make such study 
lucrative. Such people are unfortunate, 
because, though they certainly benefit the 
world, they do it indirectly, and it is not 
apparently worth anybody’s while to pay 
them for the work they do. If the bent is 
strong, it often incapacitates them for oth- 
er kinds of literary work, like that of a 
clergyman, teacher, or lawyer, as they lack 
the power of dealing with other people. 
If they are rich, all goes well. If poor, 
they have these alternatives; they may do 
work, uncongenial work, and by courage 
and perseverance perhaps succeed in it, 
but they will always have a sense of drag- 
ging through their lives; or they may re- 
duce their expenses to the minimum, and 
if they are able to earn that minimum by a 
little manual labor, which is often less try- 
ing to a sensitive nature than contact with 
people, they may lea1 peaceful and happy 
lives, and, on the whole, perhaps the most 
usefu! lives possible to persons of such a 
temperament. 

Now though Corydon did not like the 
law, he was not lazy. He was interested in 
gardening, though not to the degree neces- 
sary to make a fortune as market-gardener. 
He was fond of pets, too, and always had a 
flock of chickens, which he now ealarged 
somewhat in order to eke out his purse 
with the proceeds of the eggs. He had a 
few bee-hives too. He had kept them thus 
far for his own amusement, but he resolved 
now to sell the honey. 

Corydon and Phyllis were engaged a year 
before they were married, in which time he 
built their house. Afterward the proceeds 
of his garden, his hens, and his honey usu- 
ally amounted to three or four hundred dol- 
lars a year. Moreover, he had a contented 
mind, and hours and hours of leisure. 

Phyllis was much like him, She loved 
music, and hated being a music teacher. 
She would not have liked to do house 
work for other pedple, but in her own 
home she enjoyed the exercise almost as 
much as dancing. And she thought noth- 
ing in the world so cozy and delightful as 
to sew all the evening long while Corydon 
read aloud to her. Of course her household 
cares were nol as onerous as they would 
have been if she had had a large house, fine 
furniture, or had been interrupted constant- 
ly by fashionable calls. Neither was her 
sewing the burden it would have been if 
she could have afforded numbers of dress- 
es, or had insisted on having all her under- 
clothing elaborately ruffled and tucked. 
She reserved one neat black cashmere dress 
for great occasions; but at home, morning 
and afternoon, summer and winter, she 
wore the prettiest and cleanest calicoes. 
She liked variety too. Uf she wore a pink 
calico in the morning, with a wild rose in 
her hair, she wore a blue one, with forget- 
me-nots, in the afternoon. 

Without being a beauty, Phyllis had-cer- 
tain points of beauty—a clear healthy com- 
plexion, dark abundant hair, bright eyes, 
and a pleasant mouth. She had a nice arm 
and wrist too, and as it was convenient to 
make her summer calicoes with elbow 
sleeves, these showed to advantage. Cory- 
don was a healthy young man too. His 
complexion was almost as fresh as that of 
Phyllis. His brown hair was just the shade 
to make navy blue flannel shirts very be- 
coming to him, whieh was fortunate. for it 
was not only convenient to wear them 
about his work, but while his wife was her 
own laundress he would have scorned to 
wear linen except on great occasions. 

On the whole, they were a very attractive” 
looking couple as they sat down by their 
breakfast table in the morning, or lounged 
under the trees, receiving their callers, in 
the afternoon. By-the-way, their breakfast 
table was always charming, though they 
could notafford Sévres-ware, or even We/ig- 
wood. It was much more charming than 
if they could afford majolica, Corydon said. 
If they could not have a plate fashioned 
like a grape leaf to hold a bunch of grapes, 
they could at least lay dewy grape leaves on 
their neat white plates; and fresh cherries 
and currants in plain glass dishes looked al- 
most as beautiful as if the glass had been 
engraved. Ofcourse they had enongh solid 
work todo to make them happy, but not 
too much; for the truth is, so much of the 
work in the world is done for the sake of 
keeping up appearances that those who start 
with the idea of being perfectly unconven- 
tional save so much that it need not bea 
burden even if they do have their own work 
to do, like Corydon and Phyllis. 

In their leisure Phyllis taught Corydon to 
play on the piano, and they practiced classi- 
cal duets together; and Corydon taught 
Phyllis Greek, and they read a hundred de- 





lightful things, from Pindar to Plato. But 





indeed I need not enlarge upon their pleas- 
ant occupations. You know, you all se- 
cretly believe, that if you only had leisure 
enough, you could find uncounted charm- 
ing things to do. Now they did exactly 
what you would doif you had plenty of 
leisure and the person you loved best in the 
world to share it with you. 

They had company enough. It was quite 
‘the thing” for the young people of the 
town to drive out toward evening to call at 
“Arcadia,” as they dubbed the cottage. 
Corydon and Phyllis received their friends 
under the trees. There,too,they had a wood- 
en table and chairs painted green, and who- 
ever would stay for the evening meal might 
have delicious bread and butter and fruit of 
all kinds in the open air. It was no trouble 
to anybody, the expense was the mereat 
trifle, and it was altogether novel and en- 
chanting. Of course people knew better 
than to call in the winter, so that was the 
time when Greek and music flourished best. 
If they felt the need of society in the win- 
ter, Phyllis put on her cashmere dress and 
blanket shawl, and Corydon a greatcoat 
which had been bought with a view of last- 
ing a lifetime, and they skated down the 
river to the town, and there called on their 
relations and frieuds. Even Miss Wither- 
ington excused their unfashionable attire 
because they were ‘‘such dear odd things, 
you know.” 

However, the Wetherington clique, who 
were all very scrupulous in fulfilling their 
duties to society, agreed that, attractive as 
was the life led by Corydon and Phyllis, 
it wasa selfish life. Phyllis had a tender 
conscience, and some intimations of this 
kind really disturbed her, but Corydon took 
itcoolly. He said he had never done any 
good in the law; in fact, he bad generally 
had an uneasy feeling that he was arguing 
the wrong side of the case, and now he felt 
it a cause of great thankfulness to be sure 
he was doing no harm, 

By-and-bye little Corydon and little Phyl- 
lis claimed the thought and care of their 
parents, and Arcadia was happier than ever. 
As Corydon and Phyllis had not exceeded 
their standard of two hundred dollars a 
year, you see they had a margin sufficient 
to cover theirincreased expenses; for the 


children were brought up so unconvention- | 


ally that they cost comparatively |ittle. 
Corydon taught them the classics, and Phyl- 
lis taught them French and music, and they 
in turn helped their father and mother. By- 
and-bye Corydon had to build on another 
room; but he did it at his leisure, and quite 
enjoyed the work. 

So passed a dozen years. Nobody in 
town was half so happy as Corydon and 
Phyllis. Nobody had ever tried any other 
experiment which was half so successful as 
their Arcadia. Then a thunder-bolt fell out 
of theclearsky. Corydon said, mildly, one 
day, 
**Phyllis, there is a fallacy in our mode 
of life as well as in Thoreau’s.” 

‘‘What!” said Phyllis, turning pale, and 
thinking perhaps he had ceased to love 
her. 

‘*We shall never be able to educate the 
children,” said Corydon. 

Phyllis thought this hard, since their 
children were so far in advance of any oth- 
er children of their age in town, But she 
was forced to agree when Corydon said 
that they could not afford to give the clLil- 
dren a college education, and that no home 
training could supply so broad a culture as 
that; and further, that children trained so 
much at home would especially need the 
contact of other minds at some stage of 
their education, which, according to his 
view, should be a stage beyond that to which 
their parents were able to carry them. 

“You see the fallacy,” said Corydon. 
‘*We are hanpy, but what if our happiness 
stunts our children?” 

*Still,” said Phyllis, ‘‘they will be better 
educated than most people.” 

‘‘Ifso, it will be because we had advan- 
tages which we have deliberately placed it 
out of our power to give them. If they 
should follow our example, and their chil- 
dren after them, however hard they might 
try to do their best, each generation would 
fall alittle behind the former one in culture, 
or at least a little behind what it might 
have been. So, you see, our theories would 
cause the world to deteriorate instead of ad- 
vance.” 

“Well,” said Phyllis, steutly, ‘‘the With- 
erington girls can have flounces, and the 
boys can go to college, but I would like to 
know which stunts the children more, such 
a life as ours or that of the Withering- 
tons.” 

‘*My dear,” said Corydon, ‘‘you are nota 
logician. There are several fallacies in the 
W itherington’s life.” 

It was too late for Corydon to return to 
the law, even if he had wished it. It is still 
an astonishing discovery to Phyllis that 
money is such an important factor in noble 
living. I have heard that Corydon has in- 
creased the number of his bees and hens, 
and has less time to play duets, but I really 
do not know what has become of the chil- 
dren.—Harper’s Bazar. 





A SCARED LION. 


A sensational drama has recently been 
performed in the chief theatre of Moscow, 














the crowning sitnation of the piece being q 
combat in a rocky pass between a lion and 
an Arab chief. The lion scrambles up 
a steep ascent, is about to spring from 
its summit upon his foe, when the man 
brings him down with a well-aimed shot, 
The part of the lion had been sustain«q 
most successfully by a trained gymnast 
namec Alexeivitch until about a fortnight 
ago, when the artist suddenly fell ill, and 
the management was compelled to intrust 
his role to an active super, who undertook 
it at a few hours’ notice. When the time 
arrived for his début, he bounded on the 
stage with admirable vigor, and scuttled up 
the cliffs in irreproachable style. But when 
the Arab chief discharged his musket, the 
lion, utterly thrown off his guard by the 
report, stood erect on his hinder paws, 
crossed himself devoutly, and, exclaiming, 
**Heaven help us!” hurriedly descended the 
cliff, tail foremost, amid the jubilant 
shouts of the audience.—Hachange. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. > 


CHANGING BABIES. 

On a bright, warm day, Susy carried her 
baby brother out to the great barn-yard. It 
was a very pleasant place. A large barn 
stood at one side of it, and near this was a 
poultry house. The chickens, ducks, and 
geese used to come out of it to stray about 
the large grassy lot. Andin one corner 
was a nice clear pond. 

Susy knew she should find many pretty 
things out here, and that baby would like 
to see them too. She walked around till 
the little pet got sleepy, and laid his head 
on her shoulder. Then she carried him to 
a long, low shed, where the sheep and cat- 
tle were fed in winter. There was some 
hay in a manger; she laid him on it, and, 
sitting beside him, sang softly. This is 
what she sang: 





“What will you give, 

What will you give, 
For my little baby fair? 

Nothing is bright as his bonny blue eyes, 
Or soft as his curling bair, 
**What will you bring, 

What will you bring, 
To trade for my treasure here? 

No one can show me a thing so sweet, 
Anywhere, far or near.” 


“Moo, moo-oo!” said something not far 
from Susy. ‘You think that’s so, do you?” 
And Madam Jersey Cow looked very doubt- 
fully at baby. Said she: ‘Can he kick up 
his heels, and frolic all over the yard?” 

‘‘Why, no,” said Susy; ‘‘he can’t walk 
yet.” 


“Ah; how old is he?” ‘Nearly a year 


.old,” said Susy. 


‘‘Nearly a year! My child walked before 
she was two days old!” The cow gavea 
scornful sniff, and walked off without an- 
other look. 

**Baa-aa,” said an old sheep, walking up 
with a snow-white, downy lamb. ‘Let me 
see. He is a nice little thing, sure enough. 
But has he only two legs?” 

“That’s all,” said Susy. 

‘Then mine 1s worth twice as much, of 
course. If you had two babies, now, we 
might make a bargain. But he seems to 
have no wool?” 

‘‘No, ma’am,” said Susy, ‘‘but see what 
pretty curly hair he has.” ‘I don’t think I 
would wish to trade, thank you,” and she 
and her Jamb trotted away and went to eat 
grass, 

“Quack! quack! quack! Let me takes 
look,” and Mrs. Duck flew up on the edge 
of the manger. 

‘His feet don’t look asif he’d makea 
good swimmer,” she said, looking at baby’s 
pink dimpled toes. 

“Oh, he can’t swim at all,” said Susy. 

“Good bye,” said Mrs. Duck. ‘All my 
darlings can swim.” 

“Chip! chip! chip!” was the next sound 
Susy heard. From its nest in an elm tree 
which stood near, a robin flew down, and 
perched on the end of a pitch-fork. She 
turned her head from side to side, gazing at 
baby in a very wise way. ‘‘What can he 
sing?” said she. 

“Oh, he can’t sing at all yet,” said Susy; 
he is too little.” 

‘Too little!” exclaimed Mrs. Redbreast. 
““Why, he’s tremendous! Can’t he sing ‘Fee 
—fee—filly—filly—weet—weet?” 

‘‘No, no,” said Susy. 

“All my children sang well at four 
months. Has he little red feathers on his 
breast?” 

‘‘No,” said Susy. 

“I shouldn’t like to hurt your feelings, 
but you see how much I should lose on an 
exchange, and I’m sure you would not wish 
that.” 

‘No, I shouldn’t,” said Susy. And Mrs. 
R. Redbreast flew away 

“Cluck! cluck! cluck!” ‘Peep! peep!” 
Mrs. White Leghorn Hen came aiong with 
her downy chicks. No wonder she fussed 
and fumed and cackled at sucha rate, Susy 
thought, with twelve babies to look after! 

“I haven’t much time to look,” said the 
hen, ‘‘and I should hardly be willing to 
trade. Can your baby say ‘Peep—peeP, 
when he’s hungry?” 

“When he’s hungry he cries—but not 
‘peep—peep,’ said Susy. 

“I see his legs are not yellow, either, 8° 
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pil bid you a very good afternoon.” Off 


she went, ruffling her feathers, and cluck- 
ing and scratching till Susy laughed aloud. 
“J don’t wonder you laugh,” purred some- 
thing near her. Susy turned in great sur- 
rise. There, at the other end of the man- 

r, in a cozy corner, was her old gray cat. 
That wasn’t all. There were three little 
kits; a white one, a black one, and a gray 
ope. Susy had not seen them before, and 
she fondled them lovingly. : 

“he’s so proud because she has twelve! 
gaid Mrs. Puss, looking after Mrs. W. L. 
Hen. ‘‘Now I think a small family is much 
petter—three forinstance. Don’t you think 
three enough?” 

“Indeed,” said Susy, 
enough; if it’s teething.” 

‘Mine never have trouble with their teeth. 
And perhaps I can never teach your baby to 
purr, or to catch mice. Still, I believe I'll 
take him, and let you have one kitten, as I 
have three.” 

“Qh, no; you don’t understand me,” cried 
Busy. ‘‘I don’t want to change atall. I'd 
rather have my little brother than anything 
else in the world.” But Mrs. Puss took hold 
of him as if to carry him off. Baby gave a 
scream, and then Susy—awoke! Then she 
Jooked around with a laugh, as she thought 
of all she had seen and heard in her dream, 
since she had sung herself to sleep beside 
the bdby. 

Madam Puss sat by a hole, watching for 
rats. There wasn’t a kitten anywhere. 
Mrs. Hen was fuming and cackling and 
scratching harder than ever, but Puss did 
not seem to care whether she had twelve 
chickens ora hundred. The calf was feed- 
ing quietly by its mamma, and the sheep 
and her lamb Jay under the oldelm. And 
up in the branches Susy could hear Mrs. 
Redbreast teaching her birdies to sing. So 
then Susy ran up to the house and found 
supper waiting. 

Baby held out his arms and was soon on 
bis mother’s lap, as happy as could be. She 
looked at him and said: 

“God has made every body and every thing 
love their own babies best, hasn’t he, mam- 
ma?” 

“Yes, We would rather take care of our 
baby than any other, wouldn't we?” ‘‘Yes, 
indeed,” said Susy. And as she rocked the 
baby’s cradle that night, she finished her 
little song in this way: 

“Nothing will do, nothing will do;—you may travel 
the world around, 

And never, in earth, or sea, or air will a baby like 
him be found.” 

—Sydney Dayre, in St. Nicholas. 
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If the mother is feeble it is impossible 
that her children should be strong. Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable compound is a per- 
fect specific in all chronic diseases of the 
sexual system of women. Send to Mrs. 
Lydia E Pinkham, 233 Western avenue, 
Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 


HEALTH FOOD, 


Of 74 Fourth Ave., New York, 
and 199 Tremont St., Boston. 
INTRODUCERS OF 


Perfect Assimilative Foods, 


For the preservation of health, and the alleviation 
and cure of disease, being simple and superior prep- 
arations of wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, fruit, etc. 

Manufactured by new processes, freed from all ob- 
jectionable admixtures, an’ containing all those es- 
Rentix! food constituents demanded for the relief of 
disorders of the Digestive, Nervous, Biliary, Urina- 

y,and Circulatory Systems which are now 80 prev- 
alent and fatal in this country, the natural result of 
excessive mental and physical labor, accompanied 
by an unpar: onable ignorance or carelessness 1n ref- 
erence to all hygienic principles. 


—_—_ 


EXcalth Food Agency 
199 Tremont St., Boston. 


Descriptive Pamphlet free. 








Mrs. Dr. H. C. EDWARDS, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 


180 TREMONT STREET, . BOSTON. 


“Amer.School Institute” 2: 1855 


Provides Families and Schools with best Teachers, 
Represents Skilled Teachers wanting places, 
Gives parents information of good schools. 
Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
Mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Secretary. 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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An elegant assortinent can 


PHOTOGRAPH be found at any season of the 
' year at WARD & GAY'S, Sta- 
ALBUMS. 


tioners, 184 Devonshire street, 
| Boston. 


Gi 


ON CENTS % 


* are the Sim 
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yp 
than any 15 or 25 ct. dye ver sold. 
Say one can color an: ‘fabric oF fan 
war an con . o. fancy carda, 
“Hie of ink and 1 p’k’g. dye, all mailed for 10 centa, 
ELLS, RICHARDSON & ©O., Burlington, Vt. 








FINE FLOUR 


oF 


NTIRE 





THE 


WHEAT 





Is THE 


COMING FLOUR. 


Manufactured Only by 


The Franklin Mill Co., Lockport, N. Y. 





It is made of the choicest Wheat obtainable—first denuded of the innutritious, woody outer husk, 
(which is always present and a part of all Graham Flour or Wheat Meal) then reduced to an evenly fine 
and perfectly homogeneous flour, by a process wherein Mill Stones are not used, nor the prodact heated. 

Tne Gluten, Minera) Salts and Phosphate of the Wheat, which are the properties so essential for the 
growth, maintenance and repair of the bones, muscles, nerves and working tissues of the human system, 


are p:eserved in their purity and natural proportions. 


ne 
— 


It makes delicious light spongy Bread, Gems, Waffles, Cakes, Etc. 
It is easyfof Digestion, Perfect in Assimilation, and 
ghly Nutritious. 


Persons troubled with D;spepsia, Indigestion, or Constipated Habit, will find perfect relief by using 


this Flonr for their Bread diet, 30 days. 





In food value it is auperiorto any other Flo.r in the Market of 


whatever name or manufacture. These claims are substantiated by the voluntary testimony of the ablest 
Scientists and Physicians who have personally tested its merits and publicly pronounced judement. 


Put up in Bbls. and Half-Bbls. 


Retailed by Grocers in smaller quantities 


mom ata ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT.&S: 


MILLJAGENCIES?ARE ESTABLISHED IN*ALL THE*PRINCIPAL CITIES, ~ 





| eee 2 eae 


Address 


(e"Send for’s page Circular, and name of nearest MilljAgent. 


FRANKLIN MILL CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


H.R. TUCKER & CO., Mill Agents for Boston and vicinity, 56 Chatham St. 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and all nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, feels it his daty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows, The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Every patient is also entitled to a copy free of “The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over 600 pages, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas. The latest and best fam- 
ily medical work out. Address, with stamp. or 
stamped self. addressed envelope, Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 


Silver Ware! 


The largest and most complete line 
in New England, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Ice Pitchers, Cake Baskets, 
Dining, Breakfast and Pickle Cas- 
ters, Card Receivers, Jewel Cases, 
Centre Pieces, Knives, Forks, 
Spoons, etc., from the best manufac- 
tories; also Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine 
Gold Watches, Guard, Vest and 
Neck Chains, Bracelets, Drops, 
Bar Pins, Lockets, Rings, etc., a 
full line of French Clocks, Eye 
Glasses, Spectacies, Opera and 
Field Glasses, 


Having skilled workmen, 1 am prepared to meet 





the demands of the public in the way of Fine Watch | 
and French Clock Repairing; also Engraving, Man- | 


ufacturing and Repairing all kinds of Jewelry, etg. 


STRANGERS are cordially invited to 
examine this stuck, with the assurance 
that they incur no obligation to purchase. 


C. W. Baldwin, 


24-26-28 BEDFORD STREET. 


EKEDNE Y= 
| IS A SURE CURE 


forall Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 


=—LIVER.-= 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bilc, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 

If you are bilious, dyspeptic, constipated, or 
| suffering from malaria, Kidney-Wort is the 
remedy you need. | 


FAILNOTTOTRYIT. | 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. } 


KIDNEY=WORT : 
EVERY WOMAN 


wHO 


Reads the Woman’s Journal 


SHOULD OWN A COPY OF 


The Duties of Women 


BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
To read and lend. 





















New cheap edition, Paper binding.... ......25 cents 
Fine cloth edition,......... Cocrcccccocccccccces $1.00 


For sale at the office’of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


°5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


WORT i} 


Cantatas! Operettas| 


Now wind up the musical season with the perform- 
ance of one of onr popular Cafttatas. Specimen cop- 
ies promptly mailed for the price here mentioned. 


d, JOSfRH'S BONDAGE ($1.0, RUTH 
ACTAQ, AND NAOMI ($1.00), BELSHAZZAR 
($1.00). PRODIGAL SON (75 cents), or the easy 
DANIEL (50 cents), or kSTHER (50 cents.) 


Bennett’s MAY QUEEN ($1.00), Root's 
Secular. HAYMAKERS ($1), or NEW FLOW. 


JEEN (75 cents). 


Operettas BARBER OF BATH (50 cents), 


PALOMITA ($1.25), ROBINSON 
ADE (50 cents), ‘SLEEPING QUEEN (80 cents), 
CUPS AND SAUCERS (25 cents), DIAMOND 


CUT DIAMOND ($1.00). 
CINDERELLA (50 cents). 
For the Young, cure FAY Stoo) 


DRESS REHEARSAL (50 cents), GUARDIAN 
ANGEL (50 cents), HOME IN FAIRY LAND [60 
cents], LESSON IN CHARITY [60 cents], LIT- 
TLE BO-PEEP [60 cents], QUARREL AMONG 
FLOWERS [35 cents], SPRING HOLIDAY [60 
cents], THREE LITTLE KITTENS [50 cents], 
TWIN SISTERS [50 cents]. ‘e 


Light8#Operas PATIENCE [$1], MASCOT 


[50 cents], TRIAL BY JURY 
[50cents], BILLEE TAYLOR |5v cents], LITTLE 


DUKE [$1.00], PINAFORE [50 cents], PIRATES | 
[$1.00]. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
No Longer an Experiment, 
The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with b»ys who are regularly preparine, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 


| and headaches have become free to study with ease, 





under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, ' 


who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS 


May be found in great variety 
at any season of the year at 
Ward & Gay's, 

| Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 











only place in Boston where you 
can obtain a gnarantee of a 
permanent cure for Corns, Bun- 
Yj ions, Callosities, Ingrowing and 
‘\Club Nails, Inflamed and Sore 
jJoints. Hundreds of reliable 
“testimonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which others in the profession have 
treated for years and pronounced incurable, can 
be had at our office, 48 Winter street. Mrs. J. Semmes 
has had fifteen years experience in all diseases of the 
feet, and is the only Chiropodist in Boston who has 
ever been known to cure a Bunion.. 48 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIRTH DAY 





Plain, Fringed and Hand Painted. 

The finest foreign and American. 

makes, at a wide range of prices 
CARDS Wholesale and Retail, 
. WARD & GAY, Stationers, 

184 Devonshire St , Boston. 

$5 t $20 per day at home- Samples worth 

Pp 0 $5 free. _Address Stinson & Co.. 


Portland Maine. ~; <4 





48 Winter Street isthe | 





MARCH PUBLICATIONS 
OF De LUTHROP & COMPANY. 
30 and 32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


A ®URTUNATE FAILURE. By Csrotine B. Le 
Row. 12mo.. i)lustrated, $1 25, 
POLLY’S SCHEME. 


$1 00. 

HORACE GREELEY. By Wittiam M. Cornett, 
L.L. D. 12mo.. illustrated, $1.25. 

CHARLES DICKENS, Lire anp Writines or. By 
Puese A. HanaPorD. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 


By Corypon. 16mo, cloth. 


150. 

ORIGINALITY. A Repiy To WenpeL.t Pariurrs’ 
“Lost Axts,”" By Rev. Exvtas Nason. 16mo, 
cloth. 50 cents 

re FRIENDS. By Pansy. 12mo, illustrated, 

1.00. 


A BOOK FOR EASTER. 
The Seven Words From the Cross. 


By Rev. Wu. H. Apama. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

“The author has treated them’‘in an original man- 
ner, and from first to last the work is redolent with 
the Spirit of Him who hung upon the cross.”"—N. Y. 
Observer. 


“The book is full of sacred suggestions, and can- 
not fail to quicken the love and enconrage the faith 
of all who read it.—-The Christian at Work. 


A FORTUNATE FAILURE, 


By Carouine B, LEKow. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


‘The author of this charming book is well known as 
asnuccessful writer of magazine stories, and any- 
thing from her pen issure of a maltitude of readers. 
In thi® volume her powers are shown at the best. 
The principal character is the sweet, bright and am- 
bitious daughter of a New England farmer, who has 
been placed at boarding school by a rich aunt, where 
her development is traced ander the surrounding in- 
fluences, All the other characters are finely drawn. 
The plot is well laid and strongly carried out. === 


A NEW EDITION OF 


LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD. By E. E, 
Brown. 12mo, Steel Portrait and illustrations, 
cloth, $1.75. Cloth gilt, $2.25, 

This latest edition of this popular life contains the 
enlogy of Ex Secretary James G. Blaine, and also 
that of the ‘ion. George F. Hoar, making it the most 
desirable life of Garfield offered to the public. 


ALSO LATE EDITIONS OF 


DANIEL WEBSTER: Lire anp Pustic Services. 
By Josrpu Banvarp, D. D. 1 vol., i2mo., illustra- 
ted. $1.50. 

PANSY'S SCRAP BOOK. [Fermer title The Teach- 
er’s Helper.] 12mo.. illustrated, $1.00. 

AT EVENTIDE. By Rev. Nenemian Aname, D. D. 
This new editionis enlarged by the addition of a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the anthor, by the late Rev. 
Wm. H. Adams. 1 vol..12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT; or Toe New 
Berra. By Pror. Austixs Pueps. Author of 
“The Still Hour.” 1 vol..12mo0, c oth, $1.25. 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. By WiittaMm 
Swirn. LL. D. 1 vol., 8vo. Rupy cloth, imitation 
half binding. Fully illustrated, $2.00, 

FIFTY YEARS WITHA THE SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
Rev. Asa Burtarp, A. M. 12mo, eloth, $1.25, 
SHAKESPEARE'S COVP: ETE WORKS. The 
Household edition. Largest type 12mo edition in 
the market. Illustrated, bevelled boards. $2.00. 

A FAMILY FLIGHT tTrroven France, Germany, 
NORWAY AND SWITZERLAND. By Rev. E. E. Hare 
and Miss Svsan Haug. 1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, 

tinted edges, $2,50. 

Any of the rbove sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


Complete Catalogue sent free, 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


James Abram Garfield. 


A Eulogy. By GEO. F. HOAR. With fine Stee 
Portrait, cloth, 50 cents. 
The best outline yet made of President Garfield's 
career and character. 


American Statesmen. 


A series of Biographies of Men conspicuons in the 
Political History of the United States. Edited by 
JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 

It_ will include biographies, by very competent 
hands, of Franklin. Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Gallatin, Adams, Patrick Henry, Jackson, 
Calhoun, Clay, Webster, and possibly others. 


VOL, LYJOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr., anthor of a “Life of Al- 

exander Hamilton,” etc. 1l6mo. $1 25. 

This is an exceedingly clear and impartial state- 
ment of the facts in the career of John Quincy 
Adame, of the political circumstances, influences, 
and events of his period; and of Mr. Adans’s rela- 
tion to the leading statesmen of his time, and to the 
many important political movements during the long 
term of his public service. 


Bret Harte’s Complete Works, 


New Complete Edition, to be comprised in 5 vols, 
Crown 8v> Vol. I. now ready. Contains all of 
Mr. Harte’s Poems, together with the drama, “Two 
Men of Sandy Bar,.”’ with a Steel Portrait, and an 
Introduction by Mr. Harte. $2.00. 


Vol. Il. THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, and 
other Stories, including Earlier Papers, Spanish 
and American Legends, and a portion of the Tales 
of the Argonauts, ete. $2.00, 

This edition of Mr. Harte’s Works promises to be 
very popular, being a8 attractive in its form as in its 
unique stories, sketches, and poems, 


Through Siberia, 


By HENRY LANSDELL. [Illustrated with abont 30 
Engravings, 3 Ronte Maps, and a Photograph of 
the Author in the fish-skin costume of the Gilyaks 
on the lower Amur. In two volumes. 8vo. $8.00. 
A very interesting account, by an English mission- 

ary. of a jonrney of eight thousand miles ffom the 

Ura! Mountains to the Pacific, on the Obi, Amur, 

and Ussuri Rivers, and by using one thousand horses. 


"Hawthorne Index, 





An Analytical Index to the works of Nathaniel Raw. 





thorne, with a Sketch of his Life, Uniform with 

the “Little Classic’ Edition of Hawthorne’sWorks. 

$1.25. Also uniform with the Library Edition. 
$2.50. 

This fall Index enables one to refer immediately to 
any character, scene. incident, or striking passage in 
Hawthorne's writings, and cannot fail to be very ac- 
ceptable to all his readeis. 


Euthanasy: 


OR, HAPPY TALK TOWARDS THE END OF 
LIFE. By WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, gilt top. $2.00. 

A tastefol edition of a profoundly thoughtful and 
helpfal book, which gives, in the form of a conver- 
sation, the reasons for faith in the future happiness 
of the good. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston 





a TE 


European Breezes. 


BY MA'®GERY DEANE (Mrs. M. J. Pitman), 

Cloth, $1.50, 

Chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gory. and Switzerland, covering places not usuail 
visited by Americans in making ‘‘the grand tour 
the Continent.’ Ry the accomplished writer of 
‘Newport Breezes.” 

While Mrs, Pitman has the eye and ear of the true 
traveller,she has also the added charm of a quick and 
graceful pen; and she records what she has seen and 
heard in so graphic and vivid a m nner that herread- 
er sees with her eyes and hears with her ears 


iNew Handbooks and Manuals, 


Conversation, 
ITSt FAULTS AND ITS GRACES. 


Or, The Best Manner of Speaking, Writirg, and Pro- 
nouncing the Englieh Language. Compiled b 
ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D., LL. D. New edi- 
tion, revi-ed, with additions. Cloth price 50 cents. 

From notices of the press of earlier editions: 

“We welcome this volume as a timely and valuable 
auxiliary in the canse of polite learning—a branch of 
the edneation of the present day which does not re 
ceive sufficient attention from our authors and teach- 
ers of grammar and rhetoric. 

“It should be read and consulted by all persone 
who desire to speak the English language with that 
elegance which adorns the cunversation of ladies and 
gentlemen of genuine cultivation. of taste, and true 
refinement of mind."’—Christian Examiner. 


Field Botany, 
A HANDBOOK FOR THE COLLECTOR. 
Containing Instructions for Gathering and Preserv- 
ing Plants and the Formation of an Herbariam. 

Ry WALTER P. MANTON, author of “Insects; 

How to Catch and How to Prepare them for the 

Cabinet. Comprising » Mannal of Instrnetion for 

the Field Naturalist,” and “Toxidermy without a 

Teacher. A complete Mannal of Instruction for 

Preparing and Preserving Birds and Animals,” 

Fully Ilinstrated, Price 50 cente, 

The purpose of this little book, like its predeces- 
sors in the series, is to render assistance to the begin- 
ner. Botanical writers, asa rule, appear to take it 
for granted that the student has an intuitive knowl- 
edge of how specimens shonld be prepared and pre- 
serfed, for in their works they dismiss the subjects 
of collecting and the herbarium in as few words as 
possible, and, in conseqnence, many scholars have 
had their specimens spoiled. 


The Stare and The Earth, 


Or, Thoughts npon Space. Time, and Eternity, with 
an Intrednction by THOMAS HILL. D. D., LL. 
D., late President of Harvard College. New edition. 
Price 50 cents. . 

These three volumes are nniform with Lee and 
Shepard's 
HANDBOOKS AND MANUALS. 
Handbook of Conversation. 
Handbook of English Synonyms. 
Handbook of Field Botany. 
Handbook of Light Gymnastics. 
Handbook of Punctuation. 
Handbook of Wood Engraving. 
Prononncing Handbook of 3000 Words 
often Misprononunced, 
Insects; How to catch and 
How to Prepare Them. 
Taxidermy without a Teacher. 


The Reading Club and Handy 
Speaker. No, 10. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER, uniform with Nos, 1, 2,"8, 
4,5, 6, 7,8, and 9. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 15 
cents. 

For sale by all Bookeellers and sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free on application. 


Lee and Shepard. 


PUBLISHERS,’ 
47 Franklin Street, up stairs, Boston, 


The Ninth Round-Robin Novel: 


A Tallahassee Girl. 


l vol. 16mo. Price $1.00. 


“One of the best of a series that has grown noted 
for the worth.”’—Indianapolis Herald. 

“An exquisite love tale—a book to rivet attention 
and command approval.”—N. Y. Star. 

“Among the very best of recent American stories 
from whatever source, and very far ahead of any of 
the many novels of Southern life... The book fs 
pervaded with the balmy air ’and sunshine and the 
rich landscape color of Florida.”"—Philadelphia 
Times. 

‘This book is of rare excellence, and cannot fail 
of deeply interesting the’ recder of artistic taste.”— 
Boston Home Journal. 


IN PRESS FORIEARLY PUBLICATION, 
A Biographical Sketch of 


Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, 


Mr. Underwood has been engaged upon this work 
fora year, with the concnrrence and assistance of 
Mr. Longfellow himself: and itis safe to say that the 
foithconing bioraphy will have many personal de- 
tails of rare interest. It will be illustrated with a 
fine new steel engravirg of Mr. Longfellow, and also 
with nnmerons wood-cnuts, tepresenting scenes and 
objects in which the great poet of New England took 
special interest, 


In The Distance. 
By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
$1.25. 


1 vol. 16mo, 


“The story brims with rustic life and picturesque. 
ness,’’—Am., Bookseller. 

“We have another genuine novelist added to the 
short list of such writers."’—Springfield Republican. 


“New England has never been more pointedly, el- 
oquently and gracefully set forth. Mr. Lathrop has 
much the same quality as Mr. Howells ... the 
same tender cheeriness, the same charity for weak- 
ness, and the same instinct of helpfulness.”—The 
Americsn. 

“It is a veritable study of New England life and 
character, rich in a certain strong individnality, and 
full of fine bits of analysis and descriptive writings 
Mr. Lathrop’s style is always fresh and breezy and 
in his new romance he has contrived to pnt some of 
his best and most characteristic work.”—Quebec 
Chronicle, 


Janes Russell Lowell: 


A Biographical Sketch. By FRANCES H. UNDER 
WOOD. With six heliotypes. $1.50. 


“Mr. Underwood's style is singularly felicitous; 
and he has woven together incidents in Mr. Lowell’s 
life, hits and suggestions asto the times and scenes 
in which some of his most noted works have found 
production.”’—Boston Globe, 


“We are glad to get so good a sketch.” —Philadel- 
phia Times. 


“Mr, Underwood's delightful biegraphy.”—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 


“This sketch of Lowell is a very pleasant one, and 
fall of interesting things.’.—Boston Advertiser, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. BOSTON! 
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All communications for the Wowan's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editoria! management, 
mast be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
businesses department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Revistered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registeréd will be at the 
risk of the person vending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi-her to discontinue ana until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
he firet culesriptoen. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This ehange 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. 
Subscribers are qqenestiy requested to note the ex- 
oO 


iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuiag year without waiting fora bill. 











SEND IN THE NAMES. 


There is an effort to extend and perfect 
organizations for suffrage in several States. 
Subscribers to the WomMAN’s JOURNAL in 
Kansas are asked to send their names to 
Prof. W. H. Carruth, Lawrence, Kansas; 
those in Wisconsin to Mrs. Helen R. Olin 
at Madison; those in Ohio to Mrs. R. A. 8. 
Janney at Columbus; those in Missouri to 
Mrs. J. P. Fuller, 3508 Lindel! avenue, St. 
Louis. Prompt attertion to this request js 
very desirable. A postal card with the 
name and post office will suffice. 

L. 8. 





oe 
POSTAL CARD COMMUNICATIONS. 

The first response to our request for post- 
alcard communications giving brief accounts 
of suffrage work done, or items of interest 
concerning women, comes to us this week 
from Plainfield, I]. Let all our subscribers 
follow Mrs. Metcalf’s good example. The 
columns of the JouRNAL may thus become 
a weekly ‘‘Suffrage Sociable’’ for the whole 
United States, H. B. B. 





oer 


THE SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 

The Sociable given by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association on Friday 
evening of last week, was successful beyond 
the most sanguine expectation of its friends. 
About one hundred and fifty had replied 
that they would come. But arrangements 
were made for the entertainment of two 
hundred. The lowering weather during the 
day made it probable that no such number 
would be present. But it cleared toward 
evening, and before six o’clock the parlors 
were full, so full that the crowd would have 
been uncomfortable but for the gay good- 
humor which prevailed. We patted our- 
selves, and took comfort in the thought 
that these happy, excellent people were all 
suffragists,and that a million more like them 
were elsewhere... They had come from 
Cambridge and Chelsea, Boston, East Bos- 
ton, South Boston and the Highlands; from 
Beverly and Brockton, from Milton and 
Mattapan, from Needham and Neponset, 
from Melrose and Malden, from Lynn, 
Lawrence and Lowell, from Danvers, Salem, 
Newton, Dedham and Braintree, from 
Southboro, Stoneham, Grantville, Auburn- 
dale, Charlestown, Watertown, Woburn,and 
other towns. The guests were so many 
that the entertainment provided for two 
hundred, needed the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, to give even acrumb to each. 
But the resources of our excellent caterer, 
Mr. Tufts, added to supplies which were 
ordered from the Parker Houses, extended 
if they did not make abundant the refresh- 
ments we had to offer. 

But the good cheer was abundant. Every 
body felt that fine kinship which exists with 
common interests. The sound of pleasant 
conversation ceased only when Mrs. Miller 
with her rich voice sang two solos to piano 
accompaniment, to the delight of all. 
John and Mrs. Hutchinson sang song after 
song out of their store-house of spirited 
music, which were abundantiy cheered. But 
the programme of the evening was crowded 
out,as Mr. Blackwell explained. Hence the 
encouraging report of how much has been 
done, with scme of the results, was reluct- 
antly omitted. The next time, it can be 
given, with additions of the intervening 
work. 

The invitations were from 5.30 to 9 
o’clock. By the time the last hour arrived 
the guests were departing. But a large 
number lingered. 8. C. Fay of Southboro, 
started ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” in which all 
joined, and a bevy of blooming maidens, 
graduatesand students of Boston University, 
and others, united in familiar college songs, 
which rolled out one after another, with 
some improvised ones to suit the occasion 
The last guests were leaving when the clock ' 
struck ten. 

Letters were received from John G. Whit- 
tier, James and Mrs. Parton, Louisa May 
Alcott and many other well known persons, 
who regretted their inability to attend. 
Several elderly people were present, among 
others Mrs. E. A. 8. Smith, Robt. F. Wall- 
cut, and Samuel E. Sewall. 

Many old friendships had been renewed, 


new ones formed, and pleasant acquaint- 
ances made, All felt that play is good to 
promote work, and hereafter sume social 
element, perhaps like that which the Rhode 
Island seciety has, (a social tea, monthly) 
will be added to the suffrage instrumen- 





talities in this State. L. 8. 
oe 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK.—A SUFFRAGE 
FESTIVAL. 


The anniversary meeting of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Boston on Monday evening, May 
29, in Tremont Temple. On Tuesday, May 
30, there will be three sessions—morning, 
afternoon and evening—in the Meionaon. 

On Wednesday afternoon, May 31, the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will entertain the members of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association and in- 
vited guests from all parts of the country 
at a grand Suffrage Festival avd Banquet, 
inthe Meionaon. Tables will be spread and 
a seat provided for each guest. The num- 
ber will be limited to fivehundred. Tickets 
must all be engaged inadvance. There will 
be a good dinner, followed by music and fif 
teen or twenty briet five-minute speeches by 
distinguished men and women. The price 
of tickets will be only fifty cents, thus bring- 
ing the festival within the reach of all, and 
none will be soldatthedoor. This is neces- 
sary, in o der that comfortable seats may be 
provided for all. 

The success of the Suffrage Sociable on 
the 7th inst., emphasizes a new method 
whereby women may promote the enfran- 
chisement of their sex. This method has 
already been tried with good results in Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode !sland, Indiana, and else- 
where. Women are the recognized social 
leaders in civilized Society. Ciphers as yet 
in the political world, they are already in- 
fluential in the parlor, Thousands of men 
who would never go toa woman suffrage 
meeting will gladly accept an invitation to 
a drawing room, and there become the wil- 
ling subject of woman’s influence. Why 
cannot this social element be enlisted in 
the creation of public sentiment? Let wo- 
men unite themselves into clubs, as they ure 
beginning todo. Then let them invite the 
gentlemen of their towns to meet them in 
parlor meetings, sociables, and conferences, 

Let the friends of woman suffrage begin 
without delay to sell tickets for the Suffrage 
Festival in their respective localities, so as 
to make it the most conspicuous event of 
anniversary week. H. B. B. 

5 atid 
PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 

The bill to enable women to vote in the 
choice of presidential electors wiil soon 
come up for discussion in the House. For 
thirteen years petitions for this right have 
been before committees of the Legislature 
at every session, yet this is the first time 
such a bil) has been allowed to come before 
the body. We have always considered 
presidential suffrage as the first step to be 
taken. The objection which weighs most 
with practical men is that ‘‘women do not 
want to vote.” The greatest fear of many 
men is that the main body of respectable, 
intelligent, conscientious women wil! not 
exercise the right, and that there will be a 
large class of ignorant,irresponsible women 
brought to the polls by political influence, 
thus :naking our politics more corrupt than 
ever. 

Now these are mere bug-bears, as the ex- 

perience of Wyoming and England has 
shown. Voting is a right and a duty, but 
not a privilege to be coveted for its own 
sake. In that sense nobody wants to vote. 
Women want the right just as men want it, 
and will exercise it just as men exercise 
it. 
The Senate have just defeated municipal 
woman suffrage on the ground that ‘‘a ma- 
jority of women do not want it.” They. 
have allowed Mr. Crocker’s 325 thoughtless 
remonstrants to outweigh the 50.000 
thoughtful petitioners for suffrage. The 
minority report expressly declares that, 





‘‘The moment there is reasonable assur- 
ance ora reasonable probability that women 
asa class fail to consider the present division 
of duties conducive to their own best inter- 
ests and that of society at large,the subject at 
once assumes an aspect in which it may 
and no doubt will become the duty of men 
to make some such changes io the laws us 
the petitioners ask for.” 


The 50.000 suffrage petitioners now say :— 
‘‘We accept the issue. Enable us to vote 
on a question of real political importance, 
without unjust restrictions. Let us prove 
that a majority of the women of this Com- 
monwealth do want the right and will exer- 
cise it in the Presidential election of 1884. 
If Senators are honest in their objections, 
they will give us a chance to show the real 
opinion of the women of Massachusetts.” 
The House has refused to assign a special 
day for the consideration of the Presidential 
Suffrage bill. It will probably be reached 
next Monday or Tuesday. All who wish 
to hear the debate should be at the state- 
house on those days. We hope for a spirit- 
en debate, notwithstanding the pressure of 
business so late in the session. 

H. B. B 








AN INFAMOUS DECISION. 

The Boston Daily Traveller of the 12th 
inst., contained the following item: 

It isa strange interpretation of the law 
that a woman has no right to cross the com- 
mon ata late hour of the night, and that if 
she ventures to do so, a man who assaults 
her cannot be prosecuted therefor. 

Oo enquiry we are informed that Judge 
J. Wilder May had an application last 
Monday for a warrant to commit aman who 
assaulted a woman on the common at 2 
o’clock Sunday morning,and that he refused 
it, on the ground that she had no business 
to be out at that hour. 

The officers were attracted by the screams 
of the woman,and running to her assistance, 
found the man in the very act of committ- 
ing a felonious assault upon her. He said 
in explanation that his passion overcame 
him and he could not resist. 

In contrast with this infamous decision 
we have the remarks of Major Haldeman 
in the board of Aldermen, on the very day 
on which the announcement of Judge May’s 
decision was published. 

I believe we have a better class of men, 
we have better discipline, the city is better 
governed, we have less disorder, less bur- 
giaries, less pocket picking; and it is the on- 
ly city of any size that I know of, in which 
a lady cau be out on the streets at any hour 
of the night without molestation. It is the 
only city I have ever known where ladies 
visit places of amusement without a male 
protector, and that without molestation, 
and they do it here with impunity night af- 
ter nigh:. 1 have never seen it in any oth- 
er city. 

If the facts are as above stated, Judge 
May should be removed. 

H. B. B. 





e@e- 
RIGHTEOUS WRATH IN MENDON. 

Epiror JouRNAL:—The ‘‘Sociable” is an 
excellent idea, and if the Massachusetts 
Association continue, to have them, I hope 
sometime to see our pand of noble men and 
women, face to face. 

It is alsoa capital ideato publish accourts 
of town meetings in the JourNAL. The 
truth is, the men have got so accustomed to 
noise, smoke, squabbles and liquor, that 
they think these are and must be a natural 
outgrowth of politics. Now what we wo- 
men want is to raise this standard. We 
want to purify the political pool, and I 
believe we can do it. Let some men under- 
stand that there is or may be,a ‘‘chiel amang 
them taking notes,” and it will be a check, 
By and bye they will see the propriety and 
advantage every way of this new order of 
things. 

Mrs. C. proposed to carry some flowers 
and brighten up our town hall. It seemed 
like casting pearls before swine. But men 
are not swine. Yes, we must goto town 
meeting; we must feel an interest in what 
concerns us and our children. 

We have a temperance hotel in Mendon, 
and also arum-hole and brothel combined. 
Some of our young men are already on the 
broad rcad to ruin,and others are in danger, 
The owner of the house is an aged rich man, 
with locks whitening for the grave. He 
has been entreated, time and again, to put 
a stop to the nuisance, but he replies that 
there shall be a public house kept as long 
as he lives, and he is careful to get a liquor- 
seller as tenant. 

What can we women do about it? I feel 
sometimes as though it would relieve my 
feelings, not merely to knock over a few 
chairs, and slam the door hard, but also to 
shoot some body in imagination,of course— 
for I mean to be a law-abiding citizen. If 
all the women in this town could see things 
as I see them they would not feel so 
easy and indifferent. We must learn to 
labor and to wait. Enclosed you will find 
fifteen cents, for which send me one hundred 
leaflets,—those you published last, as I have 
some left of the other ones. Mary. 


——_—_-_ emo —_____ 


NEW LEAFLETS. 


We have added to our Leaflets the follow- 
ing: 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
in Wyoming—Thirteen Years 
Experience. 
Woman Suffrage essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

This last is a double leaflet, containing 
four pages, and counts as two. ; 

We can sell the above in packages of 100, 
(25 each) for ten cents per hundred, at our 
office, No. 5 Park street, Boston, or for fif- 
teen cents per hundred, post-paid, by mail. 

oe 
SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN ILLINOIS. 

Eprtor JoURNAL:—In response to your 
invitation to send postal card communica- 
tions, I will say that I have been at work for 
woman suffrage. Last Friday evening at 
our literary society I took the affirmative in 
debating the following: 

Resolved:—that woman should have equal suffrage 
with man. 

My colleague was Dr. A. J. Perkins, 
against Rev. Mr. Fallis and Miss Boyce. 
The affirmative was sustained. 

Again on Monday evening I went before 
the temperance Club, trying to show them 
the necessity of the ballot for women, to 
protect themselves and their loved ones 


Woman Suffrage 








from the rum-curse. I trust the seed sown 
will yield an hundred fold. I have distri- 
buted the hundred leaflets you sent me, 
and I herein send for a hundred of your 
last published, written by H. B. Blackwell 
and Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Mrs. Aueusta METCALF. 
Plainfield, Will. Co. IN. Apr. 6, 1882. 





*oe 
A LITTLE STI& IN OHIO. 

EpiTtorR JouRNAL:—Our Woman Suffrage 
Socials seem to be a success. We have had 
two meetingsand prospects of a good atten- 
dance at the next, which is in contempla- 
tion. Ladies who have scarcely given the 
subject a thought before are respectful and 
interested listeners to the original and se- 
lected readings which have been furnished 
at these gatherings, and the number who 
are ready to help circulate leaflets and pa 
pers among their friends, is increasing. It 
is a busy season of the year for housekeep- 
ers who do their own work, and the most 
of us are of that class, Yet we do not mean 
to let the matter slumber, and shall remem- 
ber the partial promise we have of a meeting 
in the Fail when some of you veterans shall 


‘be going to Nebraska. Enclosed find fifteen 


ceuts for one hundred of the leaflets last ad- 
vertised in the JouRNAL. Very truly, 
Mrs. C. K. Farr. 
Chardon, Ohio.* 
———_ > e - —_—__—_- 
GOOD NEWS FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

Epiror JourNnaL:—The “‘signs of the 
times” are brightening here, as elsewhere, 
respecting our cause. The subject of wo- 
man suffrage was introduced last Wednes- 
day, tothe consideration of the New Cen- 
tury Club of this city, (our Woman’s Club,) 
and much discussion followed. Many of 
the members of our club are suffragists; but 
many others have been opposed sto it, and 
very unwilling that the topic should be 
broached at the meetings. Mrs, Turner 
read a paper which Rev. Dr. Lincoln Way- 
land, editor of the National Baptist, says he 
will publish in his paper. I shall try to 
send you a copy. He and Rev. Joseph 
May took part in the earnest discussion. 
Both are friends of woman suffrage. There 
was earnest opposition expressed, but only 
by few persons. To many the subject was 
probably new. 

Three weeks ago Miss Mary Grew ad- 
dressed a meeting in the parlor of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Germantown, on the suf- 
frage question, and a discussion followed. 
It was a noticable fact that there was scarce- 
ly any direct opposition to woman suffrage 
expressed. Therightfulness of it seemed 
to be generally admitted, and the objections 
offered were really objections to general 
suffrage, or popular government. 

One result of this meeting is a movement 
for the organization of a Woman Suffrage 
Society in Germantown, which I trust will 
be accomplished. 

It is a satisfaction to us that we have late- 
ly had an accession of new and younger 
members to our ranks Gov. Hoyt's ad- 
dress, delivered here upon the working of 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, is to be pub- 
lished. Copies will circulate, if in suitable 
form. The meeting was arranged by Miss 
Foster of the Citizen’s Suffrage Society. It 
wes un excellent thing to do. 

Converts to our cause and advocates of it 
are fast increasing. c. 

Philadelphia,"-April 7, 1882. 





oe 
MISS FLETCHER AMONG THE INDIANS. 

The friends who knew Miss Fletcher, 
learned of her undertaking last autumn to 
winter among the Indians, with great inter- 
est. It seemed to them that she possessed 
a rare combination of qualities which, if her 
courage could hold out, would enable her 
to make observations that would lead to 
more accurate knowledge in both natural 
and social science. Miss Fletcher tas arare 
enthusiasm, which forces a response from 
others. She has poetic insight,which gives 
her a grasp on the true worth and meaning 
of passing events; and a philosophic knowl- 
edge of history which iilumines the present 
by the light of the past, and which enables 
its possessor to distinguish the steadily ad- 
vancing under-current of life from the float- 
ing straws which are receding by a back- 
ward flow of the surface wave. She has 
been engaged in archeological and ethnolo- 
gical studies, and has been painstaking and 
conscientious in her endeavor. Studying 
the races of the past, she was led to believe 
that certain problems could only be solved 
by studying the condition of existing uncivi- 
lized races. It also seemed best to make a 
close study of the women of these tribes, 
both because among them would be found 
the most marked traces of previous condi- 
tions, and because so little was known of 
them. 

So, cutting herself adrift from her race, 
Miss Fletcher went among the Indians, 
sharing their life and making herself known 
to them asa friend. For her purpose she 
was fortunate in being introduced among 
them by a prominent member of the Omaha 
tribe, and so she gained their confidence. 
She was careful to respect their customs 
and observe their etiquette. She ate with 
them, lived in their lodges, and became per- 
fectly familiar with their family life. The 
Omahas named her Mashahathe, which signi- 








fies the high circling of the eagle in the air 
when it sees the carly dawn,—because, ry 
they said, bercoming among them Wag 
“like the dawn of ancw day.” From this 
tribe she went, accompanied by her Indian 
interpreters, to the Winnebagoes, the Sap. 
tees, the Bruleesand the Yanktons, making 
in all an overland journey of about 89 
miles. She spent but little of her time 
at the agencies and most of it among the 
Indian bomes. Wherever she went the 
news had preceded her that Mashabathe wag 
coming, and she was every where received 
as an honored guest, and treated with uni. 
form kindness and courtesy. Ceremonial 
dances were arranged for her. She wag 
present at their concerts, at their feasts, at 
their death and burial. Of all these things 
she took note, studying carefully what was 
connected with the condition of the women, 
who are inaccessible to the ordinary travel. 
ler. 

Not content with merely scientific work, 
her sympathy led her into various practi- 
cal schemes for the benefit of the Indians, 
She has endeavored to interpret to them the 
spirit of our civilization, and to prepare 
them for the adoption of the new life which 
the loss of their game and the presence of 
the white man is rendering inevitable. She 
found that much which is laid down in 
books about the Indian is but the white 
man’s shadow projected into his picture of 
a life he could not interpret. She found al- 
so that the Indians possess as erroneous 
ideas about our race as we of theirs. But 
any account of what she learned must be 
deferred until she gives it to the public, 
Those who have talked with her since her 
return can well believe that her work has 
been its own reward, and chiefly in that it 
has given her a vantage-ground for further 
and more difficult work, which she intends 
to take up in a few weeks, 

Miss Fletcher’s work and experiences 
have been widely noticed by our State 
papers, and many have been led by her to 
feel an active interest for the Indian even 
here in his native haunts, where there is 
none of that enchantment which distance 
lends to a farther view. 

Miss Fletcher made a second visit to the 
Omahas and remained with them several 
weeks. By petitions which she obtained, 
night schools were established. She formed 
a society of women to earn money by their 
sewing and embroidery, to help build a mis- 
sion church for themselves, thus teaching 
them self-help and the value of codperation, 
She gathered round her daily a class of 
young men whom she taught English. She 
endeavored to give them an outlook into the 
life and history of other people. 

The Omahas are divided into two factions; 
one is called the chief's party and these 
cling to old customs; the other is anxious to 
adopt the ways and laws of the white man 
and to become the owners in severalty of 
the lands they cultivate. In behalf of these 
latter Miss Fletcher drew up a memorial, 
which was sent to Congress, signed by 
about firty of the prominent men of the 
tribe. She procured with great labor ac- 
curate statistics as to the length of time 
each man had cultivated land, the number 
of acres so cultivated, his property and pro- 
duce, and sent these with the memorial, 
She sent also the speeches made by the men 
in the council which was held over this 
matter, The speeches are strong, and full 
of the pathos of a disregarded confidence. 
The touching refrain of each is, ‘‘1 want a 
title to my land that I may not be driven 
from it and that my children may have it 
after me.” 

The Circumlocution Office which has to 
do with Indian affairs hasso thoroughly 
mastered the science of ‘‘how not to do it,” 
that itis likely this appeal wiil be disre- 
garded, although nothing should be more 
forcible than this request to be allowed to 
share some of the benefits of a civilization 
which has destroyed their former mode of 
life. 

The Indian must either in mercy be ex- 
terminated, or made a citizen. Is not our 
boasted civilization broad enough and strong 
enough to absorb into itself the red man who 
now sues humbly where once he reigned 
supreme? Let the society of women recent- 
ly formed in Washington for the education 
of the Indian, let Mis, Stephenson who has 
been studying the Pueblo Indians, and let 
Miss Fletcher whose enthusiastic work we 
have mentioned, be heard when they answer 
‘‘Aye.” CLARA BEwIcK CoLBy. 

Beatrice, Neb. 

oe 
IN MEMORIAM. 


SUSAN SISSON. 


Died at her home, in Pawtucket, R. I., on 
the 28th Feb., Susan Sisson, in the eighty- 
second year of her age;a woman of rare menf 
al endowments, remarkable originality, and 
great strength of character. 

In the early days of the Anti Slavery con- 
flict, she, with her sisters, took a decided 
stand in favor of immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation, and to the end of that 
long struggle they never wavered, never 
faltered, never tired in the warfare, which 
involved not only severe labor, but much 
personal sacrifice. The Anti-Slavery fairs, 
held annually at Pawtucket for many years, 
were mainly the result of the efforts of the 
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§sson sisters ; and the travellers, who in 
those early days went forth without ‘‘scrip 
or purse” to plead for the plundered and 
down-trodden slave, found rest and comfor} 
jn their sympathy anc aid. 
When that victory was won, advancin 

might well have excused this devoted 
woman from further labor. But therecame 
to her listening ear the cry of disfranchised 
womanhood; and she took up another bur- 
den, and, to the close of her life, she bore 
faithful testimony to the justice and the 
righteousness of the demand for suffrage for 
women. She never spoke a word in pub- 
lic; always saying, when urged to do so, “‘I 
cannot, for I did not begin early enough;” 
put ber words in private conversation never 
gave an uncertain sound, and, her very pre- 
sence in a woman-suffrage meeting, was a 
living testimony as well asa loving benedic- 
tion. She was, for many years, a member 
of the Executive Board of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association, and faithfully 
has she borne her share of its requirements, 
ss a wise counsellor and an unswerving 
friend. 

No one equalled her in the willingness and 
ability with which she most effectively 
circulated and commended the petitions to 
the legislature. Only last year, when she 
was eighty-one years old, she obtained by 
her personal effort four hundred signatures 
inthe town where she lived. This year 
she took the petition, but was unable to cir- 
culate it. 

A short time before her death, she was 
raised from her pillow, and as she signed it 
with her trembling hand, she said;—‘‘this 
will probably be the last time my name will 
ever go there.” And it proved to be the 
last time she ever wrote it. 

Born and educated in the Society of 
Friends, this noble woman retained to the 
last a strong affection for its early principles 
and its customs of simplicity in all ways of 
living. But her mind, accustomed to ra- 
tional thinking, had iong since outgrown all 
bondage to sect and creed, and though she 
still sat occasiovally in the meeting house, 
because, as she said, ‘“‘it was a good place 
to think in,” she had accepted the idea that 
the truest and the highest way to worship 
God is by serving man and doing what is 
right.” 

“Not hers the golden pen’s or lip’s persuasion, 
But a fine sense of right, 
And truth’s directness, meeting each occasion, 
Straight as a line of hight.” 
ELizABETH B. CHACE. 


Valley Falls, R. I., April 7, 1882. 








~ NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. Dr. Max Lilienthal, of Cincinnati, is 
dead. 


Four of the county school superintendents 
of Kansas are women, 


Mr. Edmund About has just lost his 
mother, who had a herd*struggle in early 
life to educate her son. 


The U. 8S. House has refused to concur 
with the Senate in restoring the franking 
privilege. 

The Woman Suffrage Party of New York 
petition Congress not; to admit Dakotah 
while its women are disfranchised. 


We have received from the ‘‘Citizen Suf- 
frage Association of Philadelphia” tracts 
No. 5 and 6 of their series. 


The trustees of the Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege, at Wilmington, Del., have decided to 
discontinue the institution and return their 
charter to the‘Methodist conference. 


In New, York, young women have taken 
the places of male receiving clerks at the 
Western Union telegraph building. 


The seventeen-year-old wife of the Chi- 
hese minister;at Washington is described as 
Picturesquely pretty. the is studying Eng- 
lish, occupying herself in her strict retire- 
Ment with this and,with her curious lute. 


At the last monthly meeting of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Association of Providence, R. 
I, Mrs. ©. M. Severance, of California, 
read an interesting paper. 

The Ladies’ Literary Societies of Oberlin 
have nearly raised the three thousand dol- 
lars, which the college faculty are to meet 
With ten thousand for the new ladies’ hall. 


There is in New Orleans a colored sister- 
hood of the Catholic Church who are de- 
Voting themselves to the education of young 
girls of their own race. 


The Prohibitionists of lowa have made a 
Careful canvass and think they will carry 
the prohibitory amendment by twenty 
thousand majority. 


Mr. Wendell Phillips will soon remove to 
Hotel La Grange, on Tremont street, where 
he will have the suite of rooms occupied by 
the late Madame Rudersdorff. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke, who will 
sail for Europe May 13, will return late in 
August. His last trip across the ocean was 
made twenty-eight years ago. 


The protective department of the Massa- 

Uusetts Women’s Educational and Indust- 
rial Union has received a gift of $2000 from 
the estate of Charles H. Lyman. 





Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt of New York has 
siven a house and grounds complete on the | 


south shore of Long Island, to be used as a 
place of summer resort for the poor chil- 
dren of that city. 

The steamship Alaska, of the Guion 
Line, now stands at the head of the list of 
fast ocean vessels. The recent trip across 
the Atlantic was accomplished in 7 days, 6 
hours and 43 minutes. 


The last issue of the Literary World de- 
votes fifteen columns of its space to criti- 
cism upon the Browning literature, and to 
information concerning the new-born 
“Browning Society” of London. 

The Arrow, with the motto ‘‘Always 
pointed, never poisoned” is the name of a 
little paper published every Saturday in Ta- 
bor, lowa. It is ‘‘devoted to the best in 
terests of women.” Price, 50 cents. 


Tle first public meeting of the Melrose 
Women’s Club was held in Melrose Hall, 
Melrose, last week, when Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
read an interesting paper on ‘‘'Women’s 
Work for the Millennium.” 


Bertha Von Hillern and Miss M. I. 
C. Becket have had a number of paintings 
on exhibition at Williams & Evereti’s, 
which show that these young ladies have 
power in their fingers as well asin their 
feet. 

The theory that women dress to please 
men will not stand, a London journal de- 
clares, against the all but universal rule that 
men admire black and black-and-white toil- 
ettes, and yet that most women dress in 
colors. 


The Silk Association of America has issued 
its annual report for 1881, and the figures 
are encouraging. The total value of silk 
goods imported during the year was $31, 
636,377. The amount of raw silk imported 
was $11,936,865. 

Mr. Edward Smith, of Enfield, Mass., has 
not only given $5000 to the Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, the income of which isto be used 
to aid indigent pupils, but with the entbusi 
asm of a young map, he is seeking to make 
that fund $25,000. 

The many friends of Mrs. Marty E. Hag- 
gart, both East and West, will be glad to 
know that she is so far recovered as to have 
been able to deliver a lecture at her alma 
mater, the Southwestern Normal College, 
California, Penn. She is expected at home 
this week. 


At a meeting of the overseers of Harvard 
College on Friday last, the question dis- 
cussed was the admission of women to 
medical study in that institution. The 
final vote stood eleven in favor to twelve 
against, avery close vote. Particulars next 
week. 


The charitable bequests recently made by 
the will of Miss Sarah Burr, of N. Y. are 
larger in amount than have ever been made 
by any woman in this country. The total 
is over $3,000,000. She was an Episcopa- 
lian, and the benevolent institutions of that 
church come in for the largest share of her 
gifts, ~ 

Mr. Gerrit Smith, the grandson and name- 
sake of the distinguished abolitionist, has 
been appointed organist of St. Peter's 
Church, Albany. He has been studying 
abroad several years. His grandfather in 
his day was chiefly noted for making people 
‘face the music” on the negro question. 


A full-length portrait of President Gar- 
field has been presented to the Worcester 
county Mechanics’ Association, to be hung 
in Mechanics’ hall with the portraits of 
Washington, Lincoln, John A. Andrew, 
William Lloyd Garrison,and others. 


Mrs. Caroline A. Biggs,editor of the Hag 
lishwoman’s Review of London, in order 
ing a copy of Col. Higginson’s book, “Com- 
mon Sense about Women,” says, ‘‘It is simp- 
ly the best book that has been written for 
years, and ought to be well known.” She is 
right. Itis for sale by Lee & Shepard. 
Price, $1.50. 


Ata meeting of Nebraska teachers lately 
held, the opinion was expressed that it is 
right to give suffrage to women, on the 
grounds that civilization and the advance- 
ment of woman have kept pace, and that 
observation has taught that more women 
than men were interested in education. 


What has all this talk about the measure 
of brains and lungs and gastric juice got to 
do with a woman’s right to say who shall 
rule over ber and her children? On the 
same grounds she is refused her vote she 
might logically be denied the right to hold 
property, to be paid for work, or to enter a 
Christian church.— Transcript. 


Mrs. Ida Greeley Smith, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Horace Greeley, died of diphtheria 
at the old family home in Chappequa,N. Y. 
on Tuesday last. She leaves three children 
Her only sister, Gabrielle,survives her. Mrs. 
Smith possessed great excellence and 
strength of character, and was universally 
beloved. Her sister will receive in this be- 
reavement the sympathy of a wide circle of 
friends who loved and honored her father. 

In Columbus, Ohio, lately right op 
posite to and a stone’s throw from the 
State House, a mass convention of thesup- 
porters of the Smith amendment for closing 
saloons on Sunday, was held. In the size 
of the gathering, in the enthusiasm aroused, 





in the speeches made, and in the action tak- 
en, the convention was a most gratifying 
success. About 2000 delegates attended 
this ‘‘Law ard Order Convention.” 


Col. Higyinson's earlier books, ‘‘Army 
Life in a Black Regiment,” ‘Atlantic Es- 
says,” ‘‘Out-Door Papers, "and ‘‘Malbone,” 
are soon to be published in a new edition, 
uniform with his latest book, ‘‘Common 
Sense about Women.” Col. Higginson is one 
of the most crisp, fresh, and suggestive of 
our essayists, and this new edition of his 
writings should find a wide welcome. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, the woman 
suffrage advocate, will speak for the cause 
in the vestry of the North church to-morrow 
evening at 7.45. She will also hold two 
parlor meetings during the week, to which 
the public are invited, one on Tuesday, at 
Mrs.J. H. Cook’s,625 Main street,at 3 p. m., 
and another the next day, at the same hour, 
at Mrs. F. M. Swallow’s, 83 Quincy street. 
—Springfield Republican, 


The death is announced of Miss Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, the daughter of the Scottish 
metaphysician, Sir William Hamilton, of 
whose life and philosophy she furnished an 
account in the new edition of the ‘‘Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.” Miss Hamilton was 
one of the foremost promoters of the move- 
ment in Scotland for the university educa- 
tion of women. She went to Germany 
about a year ago with a view to preparing 
a work on the philosophy of Hermann 
Lotze. 


Michigan University maintains its reputa- 
tion as a progressive institution. It was 
among the earliest of the large institutions 
of learning to open the doors of its literary 
and medical departmerts to women, and it 
is among the first to Sestow the dental de- 
gree upon a woman. Miss H. L. Martin- 
dale of Grand Rapids was among the grad- 
uates from the dental school this week, and 
has already been admitted to tbe state 
society. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Pennsylvania, presented to Congress last 
Wednesday through Senator Lapham, chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Woman 
Suffrage, a petition ‘‘respectfully protesting 
against the admission of Dakota into the 
Union of States under a constitution which 
will withhold the right of suffrage from its 
female citizens, and the petitioners earnest 
ly pray your honorable body to protect the 
rights of those citizens of the United States 
by refusing to sanction such injustice ”’ 


The appointment of women is greatly 
needed to look after women in the New 
York statiun houses, where poor drunken 
and half-demented creatures are taken. Jer- 
nie June says the station house is practical- 
ly the only house of refuge that a woman 
has who is destitute, who is turned out of 
doors by a drunken husband, who is out of 
work and can no longer pay her rent—to 
all of these the station house is the half- 
way house between their misery and death. 


There was a pleasant mceting receutly of 
the woman’s clu) when Mr. Alcott read 
some of his sonnets that are soon to be is- 
sued in book form. Mr. Sanborn prefaced 
each one of them with a little sketch. One 
of those present who found the occasion a 
very agreeable one, as most of the ladies ev- 
idently did, and who speaks of some of the 
sonnets as very charming, makes this obser- 
vation, by the way, which might be worth 
the attention of the Concord school when 
it comes together again with the coming of 
gentle summer: ‘‘It is a puzzle to me how 
men and women who believe in woman suf- 
frage and in equal rights, certainly as 1e- 
gards education, can be such acceptors of 
Hegel as are the sages of the Concord School 
of Philosophy; for Hegel had a very low es- 
timate of women and their brains, and in 
his published works positive expressions of 
this are frequent.”—Springfield Republican. 





A PLACE FOR YOUR DICTIONARY, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR PERIODICALS. 
And an ornament for your house, allin one, . 
THE NOYES DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
goAb ses | 






le 


will notinstruct, whilea si 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin Street, 


spection of all buyers. 


WILTONS, 5-FRAME . 
AXMINSTERS 

VELVETS . ‘ 
BRUSSELS, 5-FRAME 
TAPESTRIES ° 
EXTRA SUPERFINES . 
ENGLISH SHEET OILS 


market value. 


FANCY STRAW MATTINGS in large variety. 
RUGS, MATS, Etc., Etc. 


These goods are of the best ‘quality and warranted, and are sold much below the 





CARPETS. 


Buy Direct of the Manufacturers. 





We are now offering a Specicl Line of Carpets which are well worth the ine 


$2.00. 

1.75. 

; 1.65. 
1.25. 

15. 

85. 

1.00. 


TURKISH 





John &% James Dobson, 


525 & 527 Washington street, Boston. 















as preferred. 


turers, 


Patent applied for. 
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‘. PERFECT CORDED CORSET. 


| Weinvite attention to the FERFECT CORDED 
|\\, CORSET, which is the most perfect fitting garmens 

} j/ ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corset. 
yy = rey are perfect in form and healthful to wear. Made 
in drab and white and with buttons or steels in from 





Price, $2.00 each. For sae by wade 


ing furnishing stores generall,or by the sole manuface 


Geo. Frost & Co. 


287 Devonshire St., Bostone 





See how cheap Books are at 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & 
COWS Clearance Sale! 

The following are random selec- 
tions, and there are thousands as 
valuable and as cheap to be seen 
there:— 

George Eliot's Complete Works, 8 vols., 
formeriy $12, now $6; Dickens’s Complete 
Works, English large-print edition, 480 illus- 
trations, 15 vols., $25, now $12.50; Thacker- 
ay’s Conplete Works, 20 vols., large-print 
edition $3), now $15,50; Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Ecypt, 2 vols.,$6, now $4; Harper's Cyclo- 
pelia of Poetry, Royal Svo, $4.50,now $3; 
Ilawthorne’s Works, II vois., 44 Mor. Extra, 

50, now $30; Bulwer’s Noveis, Complete 
Londor edition, 28 vols., $35, now $20; Wav- 
erly Novels, 48 vols., best Edinburgh edition, 
\% Mor. Ex., $120, now $75. 

Send for Clearance Catalogue No. 
1, containing 500 Titles. 

Photograph Albums, Stationery 
of all kinds, Fancy Goods in Leath- 
er, Glass and Olive Wood, and 
Easter Cards at cost. 

LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & 
CO., 381 Washington Street, 
head of Franklin. 


The Boston Sunday Times 
(REORGANIZED.) 
ITS LEADING SPECIALTIES ARE 
Telegraphic News, 
The World of Women, 
Musica! and Art Matters, 
Society Affairs, 


Independent and Progressive Editorials, 
AND 


ABSTRACTS OF CURRENT OPINION. 


$2.50 a year by carrier; $2 by mail; 5 centsa copy; 
for sale by all newsdealers, 


ALBERT CLARKE, Prop’r, 
20 Hawley Street. — 


CARPETS. 


LARGE VARIETY 
SPRING STYLES 
STANCARD GOODS 
LOWEST PRICES. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 
_ WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 











CHOICE 


SPRING OVERCOATS! 


Weare offering in our Ready-made Clothing De 
partment a choice line of light weight Overcoats 
euitab‘e 10r the Spring months, 

These garments are made under the most cerefn 
supervision, in our own workshops, are perfect with 
regard to fit, elegant in style, neatly and tastefull 
rimmed, and are not to ba distingais hed from gar 
ments made to measure. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP’Y 


400 Washiugton Street, 
BOSTON. 








eS 


LADIES! 
CHIP, LACE AND STRAW HATS 


REFINISHED TO LOOK LIKE NEW, AT 


Hodges’ Bleacherv, 


WORLD! 


Made from the finest grains, 
: All impurities removed. 
merican 
reakfast | 





Hulled and Crushed, 
Steam cooked and dessicated 
(thoroughly dried), 


Prepared for the Table in 


ereals, Ten Minutes. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!? 
Ask your Grocer for the A,B,C, Brand ONLY ! 


A. B. C. White Oats, A. B.C. White Whea 
A. B. . Barley Food, A, B- e Yellow Maize 


The Cereals Mfg. Co., Office, 83 Murray St.,N.Y. 
H.R. Tucker & Co., Agents, 56 Chatham St.,Boston. 








Stylographic Pens. 


Livermore 66 
Cross Pen Co, ** eee 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium . " 


All the above styles are the short plain. Of long 
and gold-monnted, price is higher. Sent post-paid, 


WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


16 SUMMER STREET 16 


JUST OPENED! 
Our New Dining Room, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Has a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


With large tables, giving each person plenty of room 
to dine comfortably. For neatniss and general 
cleanliness, su;eriority in quality of material and 
cooking, promptoess in serving, we shall be second 
to none. . 


Frank B. Ingalls & Henry Hatch, 


(Formerly at 77 Mitk St.) 
PHOTOGRAPH | ,.005.“Waieo & GAY Bene 
ALBUMS a 184 Devonshire street, 
SCISSORS ere 
rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Catlery 
Store, 319 Washington Street. 


M. E, CHURCH, 


General Agents for N. E. States, forS.T. TAYLOR'S 
PERFECT SYSTEM OF GARMENT CUTTING, 
Hotel Newbury, 633 Washington etreet, Boston, 
nearly opposite Globe Theatre. System taught, and 
sold wholesale and retail. Orders taken for Trimmed 
Patterns, and agencies sold. Also agent for Everett's 
Adjustable Dress Figure. 


$1 A-WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 


cvccceeee S176 
vos 3-38 




















Costly outfit free. Address Tavs & Co,, Au- 


gusta, Maine. 
Of fai ali 
PAPER |S wet, ae es 
Wholesale 


i5 CENTS WARD « OA Stat ere, ; 
PER POUND, | °™ Boston. 


Mrs. L. Jennie Miller, 


Teacher of VOCAL TECHNIQUE for the Building 
of the Singing and Reading Voice. Special atten- 
tion given te the Development of the Raspirator 











WASHINGTON 








Organs. Private lessons given and classes f: je 
Hoursfrom 1 to 5 P. M. 8T., 
ROOM 5. 
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7 FLORIDA. 


“The climate of Florida is wealth enough 
for one State,” said a gentleman to us who 
has spent several winters here. So we 
thought, when we arrived here, sixty hours 
from Boston barricaded by snow-drifts. 
Here we have lived out of doors for six 
weeks, The sky has been cloudless and 
the air sweet with the fragraice of orange 
blossoms and roses. 

But this climate, enchanting as it is, can- 
pot work miracles, as it would seem that 
many more dead than alive people who 
came here expect it to do. 

We have seen and known of very sad 
cases of consumptives who barely get here 
to die, and others whoeke out a few weeks 
of life deprived of home comforts and the 
tender care of friends. 

The first mistake that invalids make, es- 


pecially those who have disease of the lungs, ° 


is to leave home unattended ;and the second, 
is that of lingering in places situated on the 
river or near the seashore, where there is 
almost always more or less of dampness and 
chilliness in mornings and evenings. Those 
for whom there is ope should make a bee- 
line for the high and dry pine lands, where 
they can be free from the penetrating dust 
found elsewhere, from sudden changes in 
temperature, and from the excitement of 
thronged hotels. 

The witnesses are numerous who testify 
to permanently restored health by a contin- 
ued residence in Florida. We were uni- 
versally told that the heat is no greater, and 
no more prostrating here during the sum- 
mer than in the winter, but it is longer con- 
tinued, and the system is not so well able 
to bear up under it, as when braced by the 
tonic of a Northern winter. 

A native of St. Augustine, Spanish in 
ancestry and in speech, told us that con- 
sumption among the native population, and 
especially among the colored people, was a 
thing quite unknown before the throng 
of invalid strangers began to come there; 
but now that it is not uncommon among 
both whites and blacks. That most dread- 
ed of children’s diseases, diphtheria, is quite 
unknown in Florida. Whooping cough is 
so light that it ‘is scarcely recognized as 
such. We learned of several instances in 
which women were cultivating their own 
ground. The colored woman who had 
bought and paid for her few acres by wash- 
ing, told me she averaged twenty five dol- 
lars per day in the sale of strawberries last 
winter. R 

One of the orange groves and rose-bear- 
ing gardens in St. Augustine which stran- 
gers are reminded not to missseeing, is own- 
ed by a Northern lady, and the work that 
makes it so thrifty and remunerative is most- 
ly done by her own hands. During the 
past few years she has remained the entire 
season South. When asked if she had lost 
in vigor by » continued residence here, she 
replied that she had lost nothing but a bad 
cough, which never left her when she liv- 
ed North. 

We were delighted to find the librarian 
of St. Augustine’s public library, an enthu- 
siastic and scientific botanist. She bas 
gathered botanical treasures from North to 
South Florida in unfrequented forests and 
in untrodden swamps. She knows the hab- 
itat of everything rare. When we were 
driving with her, she commanded a halt 
and took us some little distance through 
tangled vines and underbrush to an old 
tree, in whose crevice was growing a very 
rare fern, never before known to grow upon 
that especial tree. We were put under a 
pledge of secrecy not to divulge its place of 
growth, lest some vandal hand should sacri- 
fice it root and branch. We found a great 
variety of wild flowers, many of them 
strangers to us, and others having a close 
kinship withou: Northern wild wood spe- 
cies. ali 

A little way out of St. Augustine we vis- 
ted the home of a New England woman, 
which she has converted into’a bower of 
beauty. Its adornments consist of the na- 
tive grasses, mosses, ferns and vines. She 
turns to ingenious account for use and or- 
nament the various palmetto growths. 

A large and remunerative trade is carried 
on, principally by the women of St. Augus- 
tine, in the manufacture of hats, baskets 
and brushes from the native grasses and 
palmetto leaves. For jewelry, their dexter- 
ous fingers convert the almost gossamer 
fish-scales into a variety of delicate pat- 
terns, and the exquisite plumage of the na- 
tive birds is skillfully converted into flow- 
ers and fans. 

One of the cosiest homesit was our pleas- 
ure to enter in St. Augustine, is owned by 
two New England ladies whose united lives 
of nearly a quarter of a century, have been 
a tower of strength and help in all good 
works pertaining to St. Augustine and the 
South. Our intelligent colored driver told 
us that no one had done so much to help 
educate and elevate the colored people as 
Miss Mary J. Safford. 

Every where we found acrying need for 
a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
childreo and animals. In one instance we 
took the risks of stepping between a moth- 
erand her child whom she was unmerciful- 
ly beating. The instances were not afew 
in which we longed to intercede in the be- 


half of poor maltreated animals. Inani- 
mate nature also neers earnest voices to 
plead in its behalf. The wholesale de- 
struction of the grandest of primeval! for- 
ests 1s heart-sickening. The magnificent 
live oaks seem like patriarchs, with the 
long grey moss waving like flowing beards 
from them. We felt toward them, as Low- 
el] has expressed it, that a tree may be 
among our far-off progenitors. Wherever 
the uprooting of trees become a necessity 
to further the cultivation of the soil one 
must submit to it. But many were the 
fallen centenarians that we saw along the 
public high-ways, where they had temper- 
ed the fierce rays of the sun for man and 
beast, and private grounds are rendered 
desolate by their needless destruction. 
When the population of Florida becomes 
less migratory it is to be hoped that a keen- 
er interest will be felt in the things that 
make for the highest civilization of a peo- 
ple. Mary J. SAFFORD. 
St Augustine, March, 23, 1882. 
oe 


LETTER FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 


. AIKEN, March 22, 1882. 

Eprror JoURNAL:—T wo important events 
have occurred in this place within a fort- 
night of each other; one the opening of a 
new court house; the other the meeting of 
the state conference of the African M. E. 
Church. 

Though ‘‘comparisons are odious,” it was 
impossible not to note the difference be- 
tween the two bodies, One, in anew and 
handsome building, which in less than a 
week had its clean walls' decorated, and pea 
nut hulls floating in tobacco juice on the 
new floor. The other was in a large church 
built since freedom, where a highly educa- 
ted and intelligent Bishop presided over a 
hundred ministers, and the business was 
despatched in a most exemplary manner, 
while the whole conference gave the im- 
pression of clean, well-dressed gentlemen. 

The results were accordingly; one sent 
the bodies of men to jail and penitentiary; 
the other made every effort to save souls by 
better and nobler living. 

For eight days the business was transact- 
ed in a masterly manner. The evenings 
were given to general subjects, and the one 
on education brought out some excellent 
speaking. The conference has established 
the Allen University at Columbia, and 
though the Bishop said he would not beg 
for money, a five dollar gold piece was 
handed up, and at his pleasant remark, that 
‘that was better than a five minute speech,” 
others poured in, until $180 was raised. 

Bishop W. T. Dickerson was presiding 
officer, and after several had spoken, said: 
‘I do not want this thing to be one-sided; 
it is getting so, for even the man who was 
unanimous was one-sided (referring to Rev. 
Jefferson who laid his gold down with the 
remark that he was unanimous) and though 
we have heard from the pulpit, the college 
and the school, it is still one-sided, for we 
are all men; therefore I call on Miss Scho- 
field to speak for the home and the women.” 

Miss Schofield pleaded for the mothers 
who washed all day, who ironed till mid 
night, who toiled in the field, who, in go- 
ing down to their early graves, have still 
the one hope, one desire and one prayer to 
have their children educated; women will 
ing to work and sacrifice for this one good 
for their children. She would like to give 
two watch-words to fathers, ministers, dea- 
cons, men everywhere, the watch-words of 
one who, on his knees before his open 
Bible, had consecrated his life to the free- 
dom of the mothers as well as the fathers 
of their race—the watch-words of William 
Lloyd Garrison. [Loud applause.] These 
words were—agitate, agitate, edutate, edu- 
cate! Now was the appointed time, for 
this generation stand ih the doorway be- 
tween slavery and freedom, can look back 
into the dark past, and forward to a bright- 
er future. Through this door all coming 
ones must pass, so that it behooves them to 
rise and fill nobly the measure of opportu- 
nity which no other can ever have. 

As she finished, the Bishop rose and said: 
‘‘We men have talked about the ‘weaker 
vessel,’ but there is no weaker vessel now; 
it has disappeared, Miss Schofield has beat 
us all, and the only way we can catch up is 
to put down our money for education.” 

On Monday the conference visited the 
Schofield School, and it took some packing 
to make room for the two Bishops and one 
hundred ministers, The usual opening ex- 
ercises were conducted by the principal, 
William T. Rodenbach. With bowed 
heads and drooping eyelids the four hun- 
dred melodious voices of the school chant- 
ed the Lord’s prayer. It was sweet music, 
and as Bishop Wyman told them after- 
wards—he ‘‘had travelled in many lands, 
but never witnessed a scene that impressed 
him more than this.” 

Afterwards boys and girls went to the 
blackboards and did examples in interest, 
fractions, etc. Thereare about 112 in daily 
attendance in the room for beginners. 
Every one uses a slate and makes the let- 
ters, words and figures as they are learned. 
Several were called up, and, being very 

small, had to stand on chairs to reach the 
board. Short words were given and writ- 
ten by them, and when a boy of six was 
asked to write his name, and did it with 








capitals and correct spelling, ‘John Elliott 
Morris,” it brought down the house. 

Tken came an address from Bishop Dick- 
erson, full of encouragement, advice, wis- 
dom and intelligence. My heart thrilled at 
his eloquent words for women. The earn- 
estness with which he said, ‘‘Boys, I hope 
you will grow up feeling that it is mean 
for a woman to do the same work as a man 
and get less pay because she isa woman. 
I believe in co-education, in women doc- 
tors, women lawyers, and” turning to his 
conference, ‘“‘n women preachers; for of- 
ten they can out-preach us all.” 

He said, a lady had remarked to him the 
good order of the children considering 
how they were packed; but he felt, after 
two hundred years of packing the race 
could stand a little more; though now 
‘We are beginning to get elbow room, and 
to find that the world is big enough for all. 
The packing I want of you, scholars, is in 
your brains. Pack them, while you have 
this grand opportunity.” 

Bishop Wyman and Rev. Mr. Waters of 
Columbia, made short, pithy speeches. The 
visit will long be remembered by teachers 
and pupils. The readers of the JouRNAL 
may remember that Julia Johnson had a 
son—as well as two daughters—sold from 
her. He wason his way to school, when a 
man overtook him with: 

‘‘Where are you going, little boy?” 

**To school, sir.” 

*‘Come with me a little way first.” 

In the afternoon a boy went to his moth- 
er and told her that “William Henry had 
not been at school all day. A man took 
him away.” 

No wonder she exclaimed, ‘‘Blessed Lord, 
this will kill me!” and then went to the 
traders office, and, as she said, ‘‘dozens of 
free women were there in just the same 
trouble, moaning for their children, and as 
for slave mothers, they were crying and 
holding on to the omnibus that was carry- 
ing away their own flesh and blood, till the 
trader’s came and kicked them away. 

‘‘He was not gone and I went day after 
day, and begged them to let me see him, 
and then the white woman who had charge 
opened the door, and, through the iron 
bars, I saw my little boy with others, naked 
as a bird, and when I asked where his 
clothes were, she said they were keeping 
them clean for the time when he was taken 
away; they were to go next morning at 
seven o’clock. Sol went home and made 
up a little bundle for him, and took my 
cane and went early, but they had gone at 
three o'clock. 

‘*Two years after, a lady who had been 
kind to us, got a letter from him; he was in 
Alabama, and got some one to write her to 
tell me. I was sick in bed. They read it 
tome. I could not read, but oh! that let 
ter; I kissed it and put it under my pillow 
and wore it in my bosom till it crumbled to 
pieces, for it was from my little boy. 

‘*When the war came 1 went to Atlanta, 
and then to Nashville, was there ten months, 
and then the United States said it would 
send us all home free. When we got to 
Augusta we had to wait two days, and the 
next evening, while at the depot, another 
traincamein. Three young men got off 
and went down to the river bank. Coming 
back, one of them said: 

***Gentlemen, stop, that lady looks to be 
like my mother.’ 

“There were so many I did not think he 


, was speaking to me. He came close up and 


said: 

‘Lady, you are my mother; lady, you 
are my mother.’ 

“I was all the time thinking of my little 
boy, and said: 

**‘NoI am not your mother; I had a lit 
tle boy who was sold from Charleston, when 
he was going to school in John street.’ 

“Then he touched my face and said: 

***Yes mother, I am your own dear son 
William Henry.’ 

‘*My sense had gone away. I said: 

“Ts you my child? Oh thank the Lord, 
thank God, eo every body, white and col- 
ored, praise the Lord for giving me my 
child!’ 

“The place, ma’am, was a perfect tear; 
it made the depot full of people to praise 
the Lord.” 

Ah this, and such as this, is part of the 
recompense for the years of bloody war. 
Women who have carried broken and bleed- 
ing hearts for twenty years, know how to 
be thankful for freedom. 

This son is now in the United States 
navy, and was in port the week before she 
left New York. As yet we have, no news 
of the daughter, but we wait and trust. 

M. 8. 
———"_+2o—_______. 
WRITTEN LAWS VS. UNWRITTEN LAWS. 

The chief claim in the “minority report” 
of the Massachusetts Senators against wo- 
man suffrage is that women are as well rep- 
resented by men, as men are by their repre- 
sentatives in the legislature. They state to 
begin with, the superfluous fact, that “there 
is no such thing as absolutely perfect repre. 
sentation;” but they do not say, no attempt 
is made to make male representation as per- 
fect as possible. They make a statement, 
however, from which no other inference 
can bedrawn. They say that ‘‘as 280 chosen 
law-makers are presumed to represent by a 





‘written law’ the average wishes of the male 
voters, so the male voters are presumed to 
represent by an ‘unwritten law,’ the wishes 
and interests of the women of society.” 

Everybody knows that a presumption 
based on a, ‘‘written law,” is far less absurd 
than a presumption based on an unwritten 
law. But the fact is men do not vote by 
presumption at all. They say yes or no, 
clearly, and the ‘‘written law” records the 
words, and the law-makers are elected by 
the majority of voters; but how is it with 
the woman who is presumed to vote? She 
cannot possibly be represented by her hus- 
band, unless she thinks exactly as he does. 
because he can have only one vote. It 
would be impossible for a man to represent 
himself, his wife and unmarried davghter, 
aunts, cousins and the widows of his neigh- 
borhood, unless he had a great many votes 
and was willing to have his coat pocket 
turned into’a sort of a private ballot box 
and put in charge ofa policeman, who 
would see its contents faithfully transferred 
to the ballot box proper. No man is so ab- 
surd as to propose to do this. He votes for 
himself and nobody else; and as a rule is 
more interested in financial questions than 
in those which pertain to the good conduct 
and the moral, physical and educational, 
welfare of society. These latter matters are 
falling more and more into the hands of 
women, and need to be represented as clear- 
ly and directly as any other. 

Of what account then is the ‘unwritten 
law,” to which women are to pin their faith? 
What is the use of it? or why have two laws 
for individual representation, if one is no 
better than the other? Or as, the country- 
man who went to see the ‘‘double faced 
curiosity,” said to the showman :— 

‘‘What’s the use of hevin tew faces, ef 
both uv em ar so dum-fired humbly?” 

As the Senators of the ‘“‘minority report,” 
cannot truly be said to be in the ‘‘monster 
show business,” the inference is that the 
two laws are not only not alike, but that the 
‘unwritten law” by which they say women 
are represented, cannot bear to be written 
down in black and white. 

This appears to be the trouble with most 
of the unwritten laws. It is said that the 
Spuyten Duyvil disaster was the result of 
obedience to that ‘‘unwritten law” of the 
railroad corporation, which permits the 
“governing class” to smoke, drink and in- 
dulge in disorderly conduct, regardless of 
the wishes or safety of other passengers. 

Many a woman has found herself en- 
veloped in just such an atmosphere, on the 
palace cars and elsewhere, with the full 
consciousness that she has no power of ap- 
peal which would meet with any favor. 

It may be said that the simple right to 
vote would not prevent a woman from 
being overruled and overawed in the same 
manner as was the conductor of the “‘legisla- 
tivetrain.’’ Perhapsso, but it would prevent 
her from being overruled and brow-beaten 
by any class of men in the community to 
which she belongs. She would not be 
obliged to keep silence in the face of grave 
disorders, not only of the ‘‘men in power,” 
but of all classes of men above, beneath and 
around her. Men, to whom as our sovern- 
ment now stands, her business, her money 
and home interests, as well as her reputa- 
tion and right of representation, must be in- 
trusted. 

Besides, if there is any good in “‘unwrit- 
ten laws.” why should women not have 
them? The written laws of the railroad 
company, had they been enforeed on the 
members of the New York legislature, as 
they invariably are on common offenders, 
would have prevented the ‘‘reckless spring- 
ing of the air brakes,” which caused the 
wreck of the legislative train. The higher 
moral sense and love of decency character- 
istic of women, would nerve them to use a 
power given them for the public gond, re- 
gardless of any unwritten law which ig- 
nores the hase acts of those in high posi- 
tions. Their influence, backed by the vot- 
ing authority, might prevent the reckless 
springing of many evils upon society, and 
save many a legislative train from dire dis- 
aster. ASENATH CARVER COOLIDGE. 

' Watertown, N. Y. 


oe —_———— 
WILL THE BALLOT ENFKANCHISE HER? 

Eprror JourNnaAu:—In this fast age it is 
only the startling or unusual that finds a 
chronicler. There is no historian of the 
commonplace, and the unwritten history of 
many an heroic suffering woman is unheard 
and unknown. 

I was reminded of this when one with 
worn face and toil-hardened hands, stood 
at my side trying to relieve the paroxysms 
of headache, and as she was thus trying, re- 
marked, ‘‘The heathen say the angels weep 
when a girl is born into the world.” 

At another time, this patient, hard-work- 
ing woman told me passages of her history, 
which caused me to reflect upon a subject 
which I have often pondered,namely, ‘‘Sup- 
pose woman have the ballot at !ast, will 
she be enfranchised?” Will not the wife 
then as now be powerless against a brutal 
husband? This woman of whom I speak 
found herself united toa passionate man, 
one capable of doing many kinds of work, 
who might easily have made a pleasant 
home for her but for this fatal characteris- 
tic. Before the completion of any job of 


work his quarrelsome spirit was sure to end 
his connection with his employer, ,and hj 
unhappy wife must bear the blame. Once 
he took a sugar.camp, and having set two 
hundred trees and made fifty pounds o 
sugar became tired of his job and refused 
to work longer. The patient wife, seeing 
the loss that would incur, put on her hus 

band’s coat and hung the neck-yoke, from 
which were suspended the »ails, upon her 
shoulders, and went about the woods guth- 
ering the sap. 

Those who know what that means krow 
that no harder work is ever done upon a 
farm. Often she would sit up until eleven 
at night boiling the sap into syrup. At the 
end of the season she had made two hun- 
dred pounds as her share, but it helonged to 
her husband, and when she wished to send 
some to her parerts in another town she 
was obliged to buy some of a neighbor, 
paying for it with money she had earned 
by stitching suspenders. 

Another time, in the chil! autumn weath- 
er, when he had a job of of laying stone, 
she took her suspenders into the field and sat 
all day with her work for many days, that 
he might be induced to finish his job. At 
last, when she had a little one to care for, 
she could endure it no longer and returned 
to her father’s home. He, though poor, 
welcomed her to his hearth, but, not long 
after the dreadful typhoid fever attacked 
the household and in ten days the father 
died. His daughter, watching in agony at 
his bedside, was stricken down with the 
same fever, and for three months was pros- 
trate upon a bed from which it seemed she 
would never rise. But the thought of her 
little child enabled her to use remedies 
which nature loathed, and she finally re- 
covered with bones piercing her flesh, and 
took up the burden of life once more, tak- 
ing in washing and using her needle to sup- 
port herself and child. 

She was a woman who was capable of 
better things, but who glorified toil and 
service by her patient heroic spirit. Fora 
year, in New York city, she acted as under- 
housekeeper, and, to his praise be it said, 
Dr. Willard Parker happening to find her 
in her extremity visited her little child 
through an attack of inflammatory fever 
without charge. Afterwards upon her re- 
turn to Massachusetts, Dr. Parker remem- 
bered her, and offered her a position as 
nurse with what was to her a large salary, 
but she could not leave her child to strang- 
ers, 

And now came a little sunshine into her 
life. A half-brother much younger than 
herself came to manhvod, and with only his 
hands to work with, made a home for his 
sister and her child. Though an humble 
one it is made cheerful by flowers and birds, 
and is presided over by love and tenderness, 
and the devotion of that brother to his un- 
fortunate sister is only paralleled by that of 
Charles Lamb to his poor sister Mary. 

H. 8. NAHMER. 

Cummington, April 2, 1882: 
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BERTHA VON HILLEKN ON WALKING. 


Do not attempt to walk in ‘‘French heels;” 
the high, narrow heel throws the weight of 
the body upon muscles not intended to act 
as the false position forces them to act, and 
the result is injury to the spine and the 
more delicate anatomy of the body. Let 
those who are willing to give the experi- 
ment a fair trial, to discover if they cannot 
add materially to their health and pleasure, 
by a habit of walking, first provide them- 
selves with boots broad enough toasllow the 
foot to spread out easily; thick enough to 
protect the feet against cold, damp, and the 
roughness of the ground; with broad, low 
heels. 

Let there be nothing tight around the 
waist, nothing to hinder the lungs from ex- 
panding, and the blood from circulating 
freely. Let the skirts be moderately short, 
and made so as to leave the limbs freedom 
of movement. In short, givethe body from 
top to toe its freedom during the walk. 

Do not walk rapidly at the start. Begin 
slowly and then gradually increase the 
pace until it isa little faster than ‘an ordi- 
nary gait, then try to keep the same eve2 
step and movement. 

In walking, preserve as upright a position 
as possible; from time to time make'a new 
effort to grow a little taller, to etraizhten 
the back, throw out the chest, hold the 
head higher, till that position becomes habi- 
tual. 

Never go from a warm room into cold aif 
and start suddenly into a rapid walk, and 
never walk faster than can be done with 
closed mouth. 

The breathing should be done in long, 
slow respirations through the nose, as regu- 
larly as possible. A habit of long, regulat 
respirations can be acquired, and it prevents 
the lungs being subjected to too sudded 
changes of temperature. 

Try to acquire a habit of walking from 
the hips—I had almost said from the shoul- 
der, which is really the true way. 

The foot should be lifted not higher that 
is necessary to allow it to swing easily for 
ward, and the knees should bend just 9 
little as need be to permit that swing. 

Never walk rapidly and then stop abrupt 
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WALKING. 
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about to stop for any time, slacken the speed 
dually, until it is quite slow. 

The effort to follow any of these rules is 

rhaps tiresome at first, but it will repay 
the trouble. At first, one should make the 
jength of the walk a little more than enough 
to feel really tired, but do not walk until 
tired and then enter a horse-car or carriage 
to return home. Begin witha short dis- 
tance and return, if that does not fatigue, 
make it longer the next time, until you are 
tired; then gradually increase that until you 
reach a limit you would like for the habitu- 
al walk. 

Be very careful not to get heated by walk- 
ing and then allow yourself to get suddenly 
chilled. That isone reason why you should 
pot get into a car or carriage after walking. 

To persons having heart-disease or deli- 
cate lungs, injudicious walking might be 
hurtful, but with the precaution I have sug- 

ted even such will be tenefited. 

It is often the case, even to those accus- 
tomed to long walks, that after the first mile 
or two comes a feeling of great fatigue; it 
seems almost impossible to go on without 
st least sitting down for a short rest, but 
then is precisely the time not to take a rest. 

Keep on then, even though every step 
costs un effort, for ten or fifteen minutes; 
then the fatigue seems to wear away. 
Gradually a new strength comes, and this 
second strength can be relied upon. 

The muscles seem to be provided with 
energy sufficient for ordinary demands, but 
the walk Graws upon them suddenly for an 
unusual effort, the supply of muscular en- 
ergy is soon exbausted and the reserve is 
not ready. Ifa rest is taken then, the mus- 
cles react and possibly remain contracted, 
producing the sensation of walking cramp. 


| But if by an effort of will they are forced 


jnto coptinued activity, nature soon sends 
out her reserve force to the part making 
unusual demand, the current is established 
in that direction and will continue until her 
generosity is insulted by excessive demands, 

Many people go through life finding all 
exertion, physical or mental, a burden, suf 
fering a painful sense of weakness, who 
really have concealed somewhere within 
them the strength to do al] they are required 
todo with ease, but they do not know how 
to get at their reserves. 

There is another class, and in this country 
at least by far the larger class, who have 
the habit of using up their reserves. They 
can exert themselves, at all events mentally, 
until the brain cannot stop working, until 
there is an unhealthy craving for more 
stady, when they are being injured for life 
by these efforts, 

This morbid condition may be produced 
also by excess’ of physical exertion, but in 
this country at all events, the number of 
persons (outside of ‘‘professional athletes”) 
who are in danger of injuring themselves by 
over physical exercise is not great enough 
to call for any alarm.— Youth's Companion. 
| ae 

THREE REASONS WHY. 

Demosthenes, when asked what was the 
first great requisite towards becoming a great 
orator, replied with emphasis —Action. 
When asked, what was the second in order, 
he replied as before—Action. On being 
asked what was the third great principle, 
replied in yet louder tones—Action. So, 
when it is asked, what is the first great se- 
crt of success‘in becoming a verbatim re- 
porter—after having mastered the princi- 
plesof phonography, we answer; Itis prac- 
tice. And what is the second rule? We 
answer more audibly than before: It is prac- 
And yet the third point to be gained, 
we invariably answer: It is practice. 

If it were asked why people will not lis- 
ten to the voice of} Reform, we unhesitat- 
ingly say: It is because of prejudice. Again 
why will not ‘‘those ‘sitting in high places” 
and “the educators of the land” give thought 
and encouragement to the movement in the 
tight direction, we answer solemnly: It is 
because of prejudice. And why are men 
and women so obstinate, so selfish, so indo- 
lent, when the best interests of society are 
involved? We again reiterate: It is because 
of prejudice. That is the root which poi- 
80ns Conservatism and is opposed to all pro- 
gression, Mary 58. A. DERsy. 

Somerviile, Mass. 








NOT SUFFICIENT. 

Our friend, Henry H. Faxon, has sent to 
the office a copy of ‘‘the Hinds bill,” pro- 
Posed in the Illinois Legislature. 

This bill provides that ‘‘no license shall 
be granted by the County Board except upon 
application by petition of a majority of the 
Tegistered residents, males and females, of 
the town, who are 21 years of age; and pro- 
Viding also that the corporate authorities of 
icorporated cities, towns, and villages 
shall grant no license except upon the peti- 
tion of a majority of the registered residents, 
Males and females over the age of 21 years. 
The law also obliges the boards of registry 
to make a separate list of register of all fe- 
male residents of such districts who have 
resided in the United States five years, in 
the State one year, in the county 90 days, 
and in the district 30 days. 

Of course the result will be that no license 
Will ever be granted, and so far the law will 

800d. Butso long as women cannot 





help elect the officers who have in their hands 
the suppression of illegal liquor-selling, the 
result will only be free rum. If women 
are to take part in the matter at all, they 
must be clothed with full suffrage, so as to 
secure a faithful enforcement of the law. 
A vote on the mere abstract question of 
license or no license is not sufficient. 
H. B. B. 


ose —____——_ 
A JAPANESE VASSAR GIRL. 

The steamer Oceanic, on her last westward 
trip, took on board Miss Shige Nagai, a na- 
tive of Tokio, about twenty years of age, 
who was brought to this country about ten 
years ago by Mrs. De Long (whose husband 
was then Minister to China), in company 
with a considerable number of Japanese 
girls sent to this country by their govern- 
ment to be educated. Miss Nigai found a 
home in the family of John 8. C. Abbott, 
of New Haven, where she remained until 
the time of his death in 1876. Through her 
connection with the Abbott family she came 
into close association with other famous lit- 
erary families of New England, and imbibed 
the spirit as well as the habits and crvstoms 
of those with whom she lived. She became 
acquainted with Longfellow’s family, and 
formed many dear friends among the New 
England girls, who recognized in the young 
foreigner the charm of a sweet, true, and 
affectionate nature accompanied by rare 
mental gifts. After Mr. Abbott’s death in 
1876, Miss Nagai went to Vassar College, 
where she remained until the close of the 
last school year, having graduated a thor- 
ough scholar in music, and acquired literary 
attainments of a high order. Sheis now a 
graceful girl, with a petite figure, bright 
and intelligent face, and polished but unaf- 
fected manners, dressing prettily in Ameri- 
can costume. She has almost forgotten the 
Japanese language, understanding it imper- 
fectly, and speaking but a few words, while 
she speaks English with fluency and ease, 
and is a thorough New England girl in all 
her instincts, saying: 

‘‘My country will never become advanced 
until her women and mothers are educated, 
and our women will never, as a class, be 
educated so long as they marry so early, for 
the years from fifteen to twenty they should 
spend in school.” It is deemed probable 
that this young lady’s accomplishments will 
cause her to be placed in a high position at 
the Japanese Court. 

In her care on the Jong journey Jittle Lou- 
ise Wakayama was placed. This young 
girl has unwittingly won a place io the his- 
tory of the country through 4 long and not- 
able legal contention which has just been 
decided in New York, where the Japanese 
government, acting through its consul in 
the courts, effected her release from the un- 
lawful custody in which she was detained. 
Miss Louise is a beautiful child of eleven, 
with creamy skin, jet black hair, and sweet, 
shy face, presenting physically a marked 
contrast to the usual type of Japanese girl, 
being large and nobly developed. Mr. You- 
chi, who had been constituted the young 
lady’s chaperon by Kyonari Yoshidi, the 
Japanese Minister to the United States, is a 
gallant looking young fellow, a junior at 
the Annapolis Naval Academy, but has 
been forced to return home on account of 
ill health.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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ANOTHER CLERGYMAN ON THE RIGHT 
SIDE. 


Rev. Charles Eaton, who succeeds Dr. 
Chapin in New York in the ‘‘Whurch of the 
Divine Paternity,” in a late sermon put him- 
self faithfully on the side of the goiden rule 
in politics as applied to women. After the 
statement that so long as women were the 
mothers of the human race their work 
must necessarily be in the home—a fact 
that no political change could alter—and fol- 
lowing with a brief éswme of the honorable 
place that women have always occupied in 
governments and affairs in the church and 
in the world, Mr. Eaton went on in an ear- 
nest, deliberate and, considering the circum- 
stances, courageous manner to demand for 
them the same opportunities, the same 
rights, the same privileges as those held by 
men, Every instinct of justice, he thought, 
demanded it, and every instinct of self-pre- 
servation on the part of men in a republic 
which has only personal rights and no he- 
reditary privileges to offer, such as assist in 
educating women to a sense of public duty 
and responsibility in monarchical countries. 
On the score of justice, he insisted that if 
women were considered responsible so far 
as taxation and punishment were concerned, 
they must be admitted to a voice in the 
making of laws in a land where universal 
suffrage was a pledge and guarantee of citi- 
zenship. He said it would not do to say 
they were represented by men, for the stat- 
istics of all our great cities showed a pre- 
ponderance of women who must bear their 
own burdens and be responsible for their 
own acts; besides, the laws had acknowl- 
edged the failure of men to represent wo- 
mep in questions involving their own inter- 
ests, and had put the power over their per- 
sons, property and children virtually into 
their own hands, and it only remained to 


acknowledge them asall men were acknowl- / 


edged, equal before the law, and he hoped 
this would soon be accomplished, for he be- 











lieved it impossible to disassociate woman 
from politics in a country where the very 
air we breathe is politics; and it would be 
infinitely better that her place should be ac- 
knowledged and her influence exercised in 
a legitimate and just manner. He did not 
believe that any revolution or any decided 
change would occur in social or domestic 
life, but that much would be gained by sim- 
ply acting on the growth of truth and jus- 
tice, without any reference to an unjust and 
always mischievous expediency. 

The sermon was a surprise to many, and 
has excited much discussion in the church; 
but it fincs none of the bitter opposition 
even among the most conservative class, 
that would have been excited by so out- 
spoken an expression of opinion a few years 
ago.— Correspondence Baltimore American. 


HUMORO US. 


What is that which no man wishes to 
have and no man wishes to lose? A bald 
head. 


It is a difficult thing for a dog without a 
tail to show his master how much he thinks 
of him. 

‘‘Always pay as you go,” said an old man 
to his nephew. ‘‘But, uncle, suppose I’ve 
nothing to pay with?” ‘Then don’t go.” 











‘*My child, what isan erring man?”’ said 
a clergyman at a school examination in 
Aberdeen to the brightest pupil. ‘‘The 
fishmonger, sir,”” was the reply. 


An attorney having died in low circum- 
stances, one of his friends observed that he 
had left but few effects. ‘‘That is not to be 
wondered at,” said another, ‘‘for he had but 
few causes.” 


A clerk of an old Scotch merchant made 
a mistake in computing the profits of},his 
house during the preceding year. The old 
Scotchman, not a little surprised at the 
amount cast his eye over the figures and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Why, ye dom scoundrel, ye’ve 
added up the year of our Laird among the 
pounds.” 

A little four-years-old awoke the other 
morning, and turning to his grandmother, 
said, ‘‘Grandma, [I dreamed I had a car- 


riage last night!” ‘‘Did you?” she said; 
‘well, what did you do with it?” ‘Oh,” 
said he, in histhoughtful manner, ‘I left 


it in the dream-house!” 





‘*My back aches so, and I feel miserable,” 
said a hard working man. The doctor 
questioned him and found that he had been 
habitually costive for yerrs, that row his 
kidneys were disordered and his whole sys- 
tem deranged. Kidney-Wort was recom- 
mended and faithfully taken and in a short 
time every trouble was removed Thecleans- 
ing and tonic power of this medic.ne on the 
bowels and kidneys is wonderful.— Hvange- 
list 


Men of endurance have healthy kidneys 
and liver. Nw aches in the back, no piles 
or constipation. The cure for these diseas- 
es is Kidney Wort. This great remedy 
keeps up the tone of the whole body by en 
abling tne liver, bowels and kidneys to per- 
form their functions perfectly. Both the 
Liquid and Dry are sold by druggists, — Pio- 


neer Press. 
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ims umatism can 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease} 

have been quickly relieved, in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS,) 

MiIWELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 

Can be sent by mail. Burlincton, Vt.| 





If so, we will forward free a set of our 
samples of all our Foreign and American 
Papers, with fall infor: ation as to 
prices, cost of envelopes to match, etc. 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
14 Devonshire Street‘ Boston. 
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$10.00 REWARD 
wiil be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French conutil), $2.50; Ab- 
deminal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway,N.Y. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strenethens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natura) position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


se. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Gomgesed is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and ‘Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Draggists. 
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IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


‘eq? ‘ Tg" pa 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 

A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 


of the season. cooked to order, at very rensonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE 
DISEASES CURED 


——BY THE— 


Electro - Magnetic Treatment, 


MASSAGE AND MOVEMENT CURE. 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Medical Department is under the direction of 
DR. GEO. W. RHODES, 








Nearly all diseases have their origin in the Spinal 
Column. This is an established fact, universally 
conceded by the Medical Authorities. If the Spi- 
nal Marrow be in a diseased condition, the Nerves 
which radiate therefrom convey disease to other or- 

ans. 

Want of Electricity in the Nerves and Spinal Mar- 
row superinduce dis: ase, and when the nerves re- 
fuse to perform their functions, Electricity is the 
only agent discovered by science which restores the 
system to a healthy condition. 

The Brain, Bowels, Liver and Heart, the four 
thrones of power which govern the entire system, 
are governed by a greater power, the Spinal Marrow, 
and this latter is only conquered and bronght to sub- 
mission and a healthy condition by Dr. Rhodes’ pe- 
culiar proct ss, which infuses electrical life to all the 
Nerve forces. 

Dr. Rhodes for the last fifteen years has been suc- 
cessfully treating all Brai:, S:;ine and Nerve Dis- 
eases, and has cured thousands of men and women 
in the foremost ranks of social, professional and lit- 
erary circles. 

The celebrated Dr. William B. Neftel, of New 
York, formerly physician to the Czar of Russia, who 
sent him to England, France and Germany, to glean 
the choicest gems of medical knowledge from the 
most eminent disciples of Esculapius, only voiced 
the opinion of all famous medical men when he says: 
“At the present time it is universally admitted by the 
highest medical authorities, that the scientific use of 
Electricity and Magnetic Treatment, are the most 
efficient and rational treatments of diseases of the 
nervous system, and that some morbid conditions 
can be treated successfully only by these means.” 
From undisputed Medical and Electrical authorities 
we submit the gleanings of wisdom in this synopsis 
of the therapeutical results of Dr. Rhodes’ treatment. 

Stimulation of the functions of Muscles, both 
striped and of all Muscular Organs. 

Stimulation of the Cutaneous Nerves of common 
sensation. 

en of the Secretions, as saliva, tears and 


Stimulation or regulation of the Vaso Motor ays- 
tem, with relief to irregularities of temperatore, and 
to aeveral special conditions, as Graves disease. 

Dispersal or absorption of fluids in tissues, joint 
cavities, burse, etc. 

Improvement of nutrition in paralyzed organs, 


| chronically inflamed joints, nerves and other tissues. 


Acceleration ot Metamorphosis of tissues. 

Relief to pain, Relief to fatigne: communication 
of a sense of vigor. 

Relief to Spasm, relief to Insomnia, and a variety 
of irregularities in the cerebral and spinal functions; 
to which add ‘‘Hysteria.”’ 

Mankind need no longer suffer the excruciatin 
torments consequent upon a disordered condition o 
the nervous system, for the Electro-Magnetic Treat- 
ment now racticed by Dr. Rhodes, at the Parlofs 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., will effectually cure 





pon, A Chronic and Inherent Diseases of a Ner- 
vous Nature, and prevent others.’ 


MEDICAL REGISTER, 











Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 Pp. m., da 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY, 


Mrs, Dr. McG aw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Prov: 
dence, R. L., 


Medical Electrician, 


AND 


Massage Treatment, 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon an 
evening without extra charge. 

OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 -Dwight St 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. / — Com 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neusaigia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints, 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters,Elaetic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hoge and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they arziuas wmy 5.- 
porters based upo:, Hygienic primeip.2s. ana ta2 04.) 
clasps that do not cut tne hose. Syringes and 
ee Urinals can be obtamed as usua: at ocr 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Ma«« 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymoutn. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Claszical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
ly2i 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEIY TO BOTH SE=EBsSs 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continued to June. his Medica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 

in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical Colles«, the 
first school ever established for the medical c:lucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, addrese th 
Dean. 


i. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


7 eC . 
Woman's Medical College* Chicago 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks, Sprip 
term commences about March 1, and continues 1 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguons c: lleges. 

Prof Wm. ts. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 








Swarthmore. De!aware Co,. Penn. 





MANUFACTURED 
»D -BY 2 
HF. THAYER.& CO, 


BOSTON,MASS 





Cephaline. 


No Discovery of the age equals it. 
Physicians indorse it. 
The Public extols it. 


It relieves Sick and Nervous Headaches at once, 
and prevents their recurrence. Is invaluable for 
Liver Troubles, Chronic Indigestion, Nervous Dys- 

psia, and Constipation. It feeds the Brain and 
vaves, cures Epilepsy and Convulsions, prevents 
Insanity and Paralysis; allays desire for opium and 
stimulants; removes obstructions of the brain, in- 
sures sleep to the wakeful, strength to the feeble, 
and health to all Nervous Sufferers. Send stamp at 
once for pamphlets containing positive proofs. 

Buy of your druggist, if possible: if not, we will 
mail it, postpaid, upon receipt of price, 50 cous 
box; six boxes, $2.50 Address H. F. THAYER & 
CO.,13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 

Mention this paper. 


-KEDNEY-WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
CONSTIPATION. 


-1 Wo other disease is 80 prevalent in this coun-' 
try as Constipation, and no re has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as 













PILES. plaint is very 


complicated wigh constipation. Kidney-Wort 
z= ens the weakened and C 


PRICE $1] 
> KIDNEY-WORT 
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REFORMS AT THE CAPITOL. 


Usually the Republicans espouse that side 
of a question which admits of the most airing 
of fine sentiments, poetical quotations, etc. 
Almost all the literature of the country was 
on the side of anti-slavery, from the ‘‘wood- 
notes wild” of Whittier to the comparative- 
ly urbane and polished and ‘‘conservative” 
songs of Longfellow. All touching refer- 
ences to the traditions of our fathers, and 
America as the asylum and refuge of all na- 
tions, with its boundless acres, etc., come 
in effectively on the Republican side of the 
Chinese question. But in debates on the 
tariff, the Democrats certainly take a turn 
at the loftier and purer sentiments. One 
of the rare pieces of true poetry which politi- 
cians often work in handily is: 

“When the war drums throb no longer and the battle 

flags are furied 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 

world,” 

Last Thursday Mr. Hewitt brought it in 
effectively, in a very thoughtful speech 
upon the difficult question of the tariff. He 
closed by predicting the inevitable course 
of misfortune unless we reform the tariff: 
‘Such a calamity ought never to come to 
pass, and it never will come to pass, unless 
this generation of men fail to comprehend 
the spirit and warning of the time; when 
capital and labor, mobilized by the discov- 
ery of new laws of force, and by the pro- 
gress of invention, demand and will secure 
the same free interchange for their products 
which they have already achieved for them- 
selves; when al! thoughtful men now see 
and know that the ‘glad tidings of great 
joy” proclaimed two thousand years ago. of 
‘peace on earth, good will toward men,” 
are, after the lapse of ages to be made a re- 
ality, through the untrammelled intercourse 
of men and nations with each other, bring. 
ing to naught and utterly confounding the 
doctrine born of passion, prejudice and 
ignorance, which regards men as natural 
enemies, instead of proclaiming them to be 
the children of the same Heavenly Father 
‘‘whose service is perfect freedom.” 

Over in the Senate, Senator Call was 

fighting hard to get a certain just award of 
money due them, forthe Seminoles of Flor- 
ida, Itis amazing how much talk it takes 
to get a very fair and quite simple proposi- 
tion admitted in either house of Congress, 
if it happens to be anew idea. Mr. Hoar 
made a speech in favor of educating the In- 
dian children. Mr. Hoar counted up the 
millions and hundreds of millions that the 
Indian wars have cost us. He said he would 
not now dwell upon the hundred-times told 
tale of our cruelty, rapacity and treachery 
in dealing with the red men; only with our 
folly so far as dollars and cents are con- 
cerned. He said, ‘‘Wherever we have the 
Indian children at school we have hostages 
for the peaceableness of their tribe; and 
thus, for a little over $200 apiece expended 
annually for five or ten years ina sensible 
education, you could render the Indians 
friendly, intelligent and self-supporting. 
When Mr. Hoar sat down, Mr. Plumb of 
Kansas rose up and, to my amazement, 
treated Mr. Hoar’s speech as if it were sim- 
ply an attack upon the people of the West. 
He read from ancient history to prove how 
badly the colonists of Massachusetts treated 
King Philip. Yet he made some very 
practical suggestions as to educating Indi- 
fns, along with others evincing the narrow- 
ness shown at the opening of his speech. 
Mr. Hoar is very apt in spontaneous debate, 
and when Mr. Plumb had finished, the 
Massachusetts Senator said: 

“I have noticed that anybody who wants 
to defend an old abuse, or who wants to 
bring down the manners and habits of the 
fifteenth or the sixteenth century into the 
nineteenth, or any body who has been 
caught in any act of dishonor or oppres sion 
—this does not in the least refer to the hon- 
orable Senator from Kansas—seems to take 
great comfort in referring to the early Pu- 
ritan history of Massachusetts; and if, by 
any possibility, that generation which came 
across the Atlantic out of a realm where 
men were burnt at the stake for religious 
Opinions, where the rich oppressed the 
poor, where people had not learned the in- 
iquity of slavery—retained any of the taint 
which they brought with them—it is a great 
comfort to anybody who has to make a 
speech in favor of any abuse now.” 

Mr. Plumb had asked why the religious 
bodies did not educate the Indians, and Mr. 
Hoar replied that they had done a great 
deal toward it: ‘‘The history of the five 
nations who have become civilized and self- 
supporting rests very largely upon the ef- 
forts of the American Board of Missions. 
I have no personal right to speak for that 
great body. The denomination of Chris- 
tians to which I belong, I suppose would 
not be admitted to membership in its ranks, 
but I respect and honor its gveat charitable 
work, as among the greatest treasures of 
American history.” 

Friday morning, the joint committee of 
the two Houses upon education and labor, 
Senator Blair, chairman, gave a hearing to 
several champions of education. Mrs. 
Louise Pollock askol for a fuilding where- 
in to shelter the teachers of a national kin- 
dergarten. ‘‘You will never find any of 
our children in prison,” she said. ‘‘We pre- 


it attractive.” She told of a Swedish min 
ister explaining to an Englishman why they 
took such costly care of their children: 
‘‘We Swedes are poor; we cannot afford to 
let our children grow up into paupers and 
criminals.” Senator Blair listened sympa- 
thetically. So he did when Mr. Powell of 
the National Temperance Society argued 
against Senator Logan’s Bill to appropriate 
the liquor tax revenue to public education. 
Then Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, the lowa lawyer, 
spoke against the bill, in her logical, thriil- 
ing and sympathetic manner. She compar- 
ed this plan for education with the story of 
the Ashantee king mixing his mortar with 
maiden’s blood. She declared that our ed- 
ucational fund must not rest on any thing 
so transitory as the liquor traffic—‘‘for the 
liquor traffic is doomed.” Anticipating de- 
nial, she went on eloquently: ‘Il know 
such views are held to be visionary—such 
advocates fanatics. . The Constitution 
of the United States is full of fanaticism. 
The grand, underlying doctrine that all po- 
litical power inheres in the people, is a fa- 
naticism to the despotisms of the Old 
World. The great fanaticism of the abo- 
lition movement is now imbedded in the 
thirteenth amendment... Gentlemen, 
each generation builds monuments to the 
fanatics of the last. History is a biogra- 
phy of the world’s fanatics. The literature 
of the world is a compilation of their vaga- 
ries. Yes; the liquor traffic is doomed. 
Shall this light-house be built upon the bar- 
barism, the idolatry, the treachery of the 
liquor traffic?” 

"Mrs. Foster received the deepest attention 
from Senators Blair, Windom, Maxey (of 
Texas), and Mitchell. Another committee 
meeting at the same hour unfortunately 
lessenec the attendance upon this noble 
woman’s plea. STAcy. 

Washington, D C. April 10, 1882. 
oe 


THE MELKOSE WOMEN’S CLUB. 


Epriror JourNAL:—The Melrose Wo- 
men’s Club has just been organized, with a 
membership of sixty. Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
gave her valuable paper, ‘‘Women’s Work 
for the Millennium” at its first regular meet- 
ing, held Wednesday afternoon, April 5. 

We would suggest to sister towns which 
may desire to organize similar clubs, that 
Mrs. Diaz’ paper,—earnest, thoughtful, and 
suggestive,— will draw together the cluba- 
ble women en masse. 





Purse A, Nonris. 
Melrose, April 10, 1882. 


oe 


JOLLY SUFFRAGISTS. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation took the evening of Good Friday 
for a sociable that filledand overflowed its 
parlors at No. 5 Park street. It was a not- 
able gathering, and remarkable from the 
fact that these reformers now feel at liber 
ty to let the Jaboring oar rest once in a 
while. Their cause, they think, bas reach- 
ed a point where it will grow of itself. They 
had a jolly time, if one may judge by the 
delight expressed in all faces, and the cheer- 
ful sound of voices, which ceased only 
when Mrs. Miller sang to piano accompa- 
niment, followed by John and Mrs. Hutch- 
inson. Mr. Tufts furnished an excellent 
supper. As the crowd gradually withdrew, 
a bright-faced bevy of ‘‘girl graduates” 
from Boston University, and women doctors 
from its medical school and others rolled 
out a wealth of songs which showed 
on which side of the suffrage question 
they were to be found. But it was 
not alone the young who graced the 
evening. There were at least three octogen- 
arians there. One woman of serene face 
was 80 years old on that day, and Samuel 
E. Sewall and Robert F. Wallcut date their 
birthdays with the century, or behind it. 
John G. Whittier, and James and Mrs Par- 
ton, sent congratulatory letters. Louisa 
Alcott and her father, who is 82 vears old, 
would have been there but for the threaten- 
ing weather during the day. Next month 
the suffragists will have a larger hall, with 
after-dinner speeches, a report of the work, 
and music.--Doston Herald. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


By J. H. 





Joun IneLesant: A Romance. 


Shorthouse. New York, Macmillan & 
Co. For sale by Estes & Lauriat. Price 
$1.00. 


Some one told Fanny Kemble that she 
was at once the handsomest and the ugliest 
woman in England. The ordinary novel- 
reader will be likely to pronounce ‘John 
Inglesant” at once the dullest and the most 
exciting book he ever read. It isa story 
in which long tracts of historical detail, 
psychological analysis and philosophical 
discussion are interspersed with scenes so 
thrilling that they stand out as if painted 
with fire, and haunt the memory for days. 
Those who are interested in philosophy and 
the study of character, however, will find 
some of the choicest things in the bookare 
the very passages which the professional 
nove!-reader is sure to skip. 

John Inglesant is an imaginary character, 
living in the days of the struggle between 
Charles I. and Parliament. He is repre- 





sent industry to them in forms which ma ke 





sented as a man of talent anc courage, 





courtly, elegant, refined, perfect in all the 
learning and accomplishments of his day; 
a man of taste and imagination, delighting 
keenly in all the beauty of art and na- 
ture, but perpetually thirsting after ‘‘the 
divine life,” and seeking it through all his 
stormy and strange adventures; half cour- 
tier, half monk; carrying the heart of a 
mystic under the silken garb of a fautless 
man of the world. The object seems to be 
to show us a man highly gifted and highly 
susceptible, thrown into the vortex of the 
religious and political controversies of the 
seventeenth century, and to trace the influ- 
ence upon a lofty and sensitive mind of all 
the philosophies then in vogue. It seems 
also designed to bring out the differences 
between the Roman and Anglican commun- 
ions, and to demonstrate the superiority of 
the latter. Inglesant is trained from boy- 
hood by an astute and accomplished Jesuit, 
who finds in him a brilliant, courageous and 
devoted pupil. He is reared a Churchman, 
and carefully kept from turning Romanist, 
in order that he may negotiate between the 
two parties and retain the confidence of 
both. He is brought in contact in turn 
with the materialism of Hobbes, the Chris- 
tian Platonism of Dr. More, and the quiet- 
ism of Molinos, together with Quakerism, 
Puritanism, and all shades of Romanism 
and Episcopalianism. He is employed by 
Charles I. and the Jesuits in various secret 
missions at home and abroad, has an un- 
equalled opportunity of seeing men and 
things, and goes through so many adven 
tures and experiences in love, war, religion, 
and political and ecclesiastical, intrigue, 
that it is impossible to give an abstract of 
them here. Some of these are of the most 
thrilling character, as the scene where 
Strafford’s ghost walks in upon King 
Charles, invisible to all except the guilty 
monarch and the young esquire whom an 
aged Highlander has pronounced to have 
the power of seeing spirits; or the tremen- 
dous scene on the scaffold at Charing-Cross, 
where Inglesant, true to his Jesuit training, 
faces an infuriated multitude and sticks to 
the lie which screens King Charles and 
dooms himself to infamy; or the encounter 
with his brother’s murderer on the moun- 
tains above Rome, which brings to mind 
Wendell Phillips’s story of Toussaint L’Uu- 
verture and his would-be assassins. But 
throughout the book it is the spiritual strug- 
gles, not the external incident, which form 
the central thread of the story. There are 
lovely descriptions of Italian scenery, mag- 
nificent pictures of the sumptuous, cultur- 
ed, corrupt life of Italy in the seventeenth 
century, and a terrible delineation of the 
great plague. But the scenes of war and 
intrigue, wild carnival and ghastly pesti- 
lence, pass by like a dream; and it is the 
doubting, brave, perplexed, loyal man 
whom we see through it all, following the 
divine light with faltering footsteps and in 
cloudy paths, but following to the end. It 
is a weird and wonderful story. We 
feel a sense of personal indebtedness to the 
author for taking us so deep into the moon- 
lit region of mystery and romance. 

A particular gift is needed for success in the 
field of philosophical romance, a field where 
Mallock and even Froude have failed. This 
gift Mr. Shorthouse seems to possess. But 
the attempt to blend together philosophy, 
history, and individual biography in the 
same work is attended with peculiar diffi- 
culties, and has not been wholly successful 
even here. The book is a conglomerate—a 
kind of literary pudding-stone. It is too 
long, and individual bias has led the author 
to paint the Puritans a little blacker, and 
the Cavaliers a good deal whiter, than is 
strictly just. Moreover, with all its power 
and pathos, the story does not seem life 
like. It resembles an opium-dream, beau- 
tiful and terrible, but always more or less 
unreal and fantastic. Yet, when all has 
been said, ‘John Inglesant” remains the 
most remarkable book which has appeared 
this year, and the most remarkable book of 
its kind for many years. When first pub- 
lished it attracted no particular attention 
in England, but after it had been out a year 
it began to be talked about, and it is saidto 
be at present ‘‘the rage” in London. It 
had only its merit to recommend it, the au- 
thor being wholly unknown to fame; but 
that merit will secure it a permanent place 
in our literature. 


Be.iers About MAN. By M. J. Savage. Geo. 

H. Ellis. Price $1.00 

The latest work from the prolific pen of 
M. J. Savage is ‘Beliefs about Man,” a 
companion volume to ‘‘Belief in God.” As 
usual, the author’s style is clear, vigorous, 
and courteous. There is no attempt to dis- 
guise the thought behind a mist of big 
words, and no personal abuse of those who 
hold other opinions: The manner being 
thus excellent, it is a pity that the matter is 
not more valuable. As the title of the book 
indicates, the sermons are doctrinal rather 
than practical; and the system of doctrine, 
while it has some very good points, is in- 
consistent with itself and logically weak. 
This comes out strikiagly in the sermon en- 
titled ‘‘Is Man Free?” in which the author 
takes ground against free will. His doc- 
trine is not that we cannot do as we will, 
but that we cannot will as we will. 
On this theory, a man can be honest if he 
will, but whether he shall will to be honest 
is determined by causes beyond his « ontrol. 
It is evident that this is incompatible with 
moral responsibility. If we do only what 
we cannot help doing, we are not to blame; 
and no amount of sophistry can ward off 
the conclusion. Our quarrel with the book 
is not that it denies human freedom, but 
that, denying freedom, it nevertheless talks 
about ‘‘sin,” and ‘‘duty,” and ‘moral re- 
sponsibility’—terms which are strictly 
meaningless except as applied to free be- 
ings. A machine may be helpful or hurt- 
ful, but it cannot be either virtuous or wick- 
ed. Every necessitarian theory logically 
implies that moral responsibility is a myth; 
and only those who are willing to accept 
the conclusion have a right to affirm the 
premises. In the present case, the ar- 





gument against freedom rests partly upon 
a plausible metaphysical quibble which a 
deeper study of metaphysics undermines, 
and peasy upon a radical misconception of 
the doctrine of free-will. The same shallow- 
ness of reasoning runs through the whole 
book. The argument which is used to prove 
that, if a ‘fall of man” ever took place, it 
must have been God's fault and not man’s, 
would prove with — cogency that the 
assassination of Garfield was God’s fault 
and net Guiteau’s. The healthy human 
conscience has always been too much for 
these metaphysical subtleties, and can safely 
be trusted to take care of them in the long 


run. 
The book is further unsatisfactory in that 
it shows a misunderstanding of the scienti- 
fic method, and a tendency to confound 
scientific hypothesis with scientific fact. 
We believe that it is this failure to distin- 
guish between probability and proof, be- 
tween verified fact and unverified theory, 
which leads the author to claim as certain 
sO many things which are at most only 
probably true. This gives an appearance 
of dogmatism—probably the last thing of 
which Mr. Savage would knowingly be 
guilty. What merit the book has lies in its 
good-humor, its clear and popular style, 
and its fund of anecdote and illustration; 
not in force of reasoning or closeness of 
logic. A. 8. B. 


Tue AMERICAN ALMANAC AND TREASU- 
RY OF Facts for the year 1882, edited by 
Ainsworth R. Spofford, Librarian of Con- 
gress, seems eveu more perfect than its pre- 
decessors in arrangement and condensed 
fullness of information. It is a perfect eu- 
cyclopedia, giving in a compact form for 
ready reference all the most important facts 
concerning American agriculture, manufac- 
ture, mining, shipping, railroads,telegraphy, 
banks, post offices, public lands, pensions, 
patents, education, currency, national reve- 
nue and expenditure, taxation, tariff, prices, 
imports, exports, public debts, investments, 
army, navy, congress, affairs state and na- 
tional, executive and judicial officials, with 
full tables of the administrations and presi- 
dential elections from the beginning. There 
is a view of each state and of foreign na- 
tions, obituaries, notable events, etc. It is 
safe to say that this book contains the es- 
sence of thousands of volumes. It is a 
miracle of industry and research, which 
ought to give its author a world-wide repu- 
tation. The price, $1.50 in cloth or 25 cents 
in paper,is so inadequate to its value that it 
seems almost to belittle the merits of the 
work. If its value were understood its sale 
would be by hundreds of thousands, or 
even by millions, for no family could af- 
ford to be without it. An index, brief, 
clear and complete, gives ready access to the 
world of information within, which thus 
comes within easy reach of all. Published 
in New Yorkand Washington by the Amer- 
can News Company. H. B. B. 














‘BUSINESS NOTES 


Notice the Noyes’ Dictionary Holder! A 
most acceptable present for home and study 
use. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. buy their straw 
mattings by the cargo. They are among the 
largest matting dealers in the United States. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., the latest 
publications; Vocal, ‘‘My Bonnie Bees,” 
music by E. W. Thompson, words by Angus 
Fairfairn; ‘Memories of Spring-Time” by 
John C. Warren; Instrumental, ‘‘Mazurka, 
No. 3, op. 10,” by Moritz Moszkowski; 
‘“Lili-Polka” by Hervé; Polka, ‘“‘A Bird in 
Wood,” (the three maids of Lee), arranged 
on J. L. Roeckel’s popular song by L. C. 
Desormes. 


In examining the many valuable books 
offered at Lockwood, Brooks & Co’s clear- 
ance sale, we have been amazed at the large 
discount. Many volumes are below whole- 
sale prices. ongfellow’s Poems beau- 
tifully bound, and now of special inter- 
est are remarkably cheap. We call atten- 
tion to their advertisement, but so few of 
their special prices are mentioned that we 
advise a personal call and valuation. The 
best friends are books. Let us improve the 
opvortunity to obtain lasting friendships. 


Spring Overcoats.—Macullar, Parker & 
Company's comtortable and stylish light- 
weight overcoats are up in the usual stan- 
dard of excellence this season, and are 
presented in great variety of colors, grades 
and prices. Those the most expensive are 
elegant specimens of the best goods that can 
be made, while those that are marked at the 
lower figures are not commonplace in the 
least degree. The buyer’s special oppor- 
tunity consists in this, namely, that in such 
an assortment he may select a first-class 
garment without paying the custom-work 
price. Inexperienced persons need not hesi- 
tate through any want of discernment on 
their own part in such matters, as from 
beginning to end there are absolutely no 
inferior goods to mislead them, in this superb 
stock. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday 
April 17,4 P. M. Dr. B. Joy Jeffries will speak on 
*Color in the Schools.”’ Club tea at 6.30. 


Sunday Meetings for Women.— At 
the rooms of the Women’s Edacationa! and [Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremont Street, April 16, at3 P. M, 
Speaker, Miss Charlotte W. Hawes. Subject, ‘“Mus- 
ic.” Women invited. 


Moral Education Axsociation,—Wednes- 
day, April 19, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will speak on 
*¢Marriage,”’at Mra. H. C. Morris’,West Newton, at 3 
P.M. The Moral Education Association wil hold a 
meeting at the :esidence of Mrs. Dr. Page,No. 3 Dex- 
ter Row, Main street. Charlestown, on Thursday, 
April 20, at 3 o’clock. A paper will be read by Miss 
Sprague. 

The Dress Retorm Committee Sale-Rooms 
have been removed to 47 Winter street. 

Western Agency.—Wm. Robert Ebe.!, at the 
office of Macullar,Parker & Co., Haverley’s Building, 


Chicago, lil., is authorized to mceive new subscri 
ers and advertisements for the We mMAN’s JOURNAL. 


Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 

















received on Tuesday and Friday evenings on! 
six to seven o'clock. Communications by aa 
promptly anewered. 





Phonography — Instruction given’ b 
Mary S. A. Deasy, at Songer’ Commercial Collet 
161 Tremont Street. Certificated teacher by leag: 
Pitman. All methodstaught. Three months conte 
$33 or gvenma, SS. ee am $2. 24 le 

. ass recitations at redu rates. , 
are about to be formed. — 


Housekeeper Wanted.—A _ widow (not 
afraid of responsibility and work), with a daughte, 
to educate, can learn of a good opportunity by ad. 
dressing, Principal, Mt. Carroll Seminary, Carrol; 
Co.. Ill. Refer to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


SHOPPING IN NEW YORK, 
Persons desiring to avail themselves of the advan. 
tage of purchasing in New York articles of every de 
scription, can address MRS. M. F. WALTON, 1g 
East 54th stret, New York, who will execute Orden 
promptly and with judgment, 


Refers to Mrs. Ricnarp P. HaLiowe.t, 
Medford, »nd Mrs. Wm. L. Garxison, Hi Ty 


Faded 
Cape | meres r0g, sands to 2 win 


_LADIES, 


By calling at STORER’S HAT and BOX, 
NET BLEACHERY, 673 Washington 
head of Beach St, or at CENTRAL HAT a 
BONNET BLEACHERY, 478 Wash 
ton St., nearly opposite Temple Place (one shor 
flight), you will now find a great variety of the lates 
Spring Styles for Hats und Bonnets, 

















Hewever SOILED or RUSTY, mak 
WATERPROOF, and REFINISHED 
equal to NEW. 


N. E. Crape Refinishing Co, 








The Bleachery 


535 Washington Street, opposite R. H. White & "» 


SPRING STYLES NOW READY, 


Ladies patronizing this Bleachery have the adviq 
of a practical milliner about shapes, styles, etc, 


____s«iR. GC, Stinson, Manager, 


-G.H. ROTH, ~ 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific pr neiples, 
Strabismus and Astigmatiem of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasop 
able prices. 








Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-plat 
ed. Guaranteed accurate; never gets 


LETTER 
out of order. and weighs up to twel 


SCALE | ounces, Wholesale and retail. WARD 
& GAY, Stationers, 184 Dsvonshire Street, Boston, 





JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S | 
Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO,, 
504 Washington St., cor. Bedford Street 1 


MRS, DAMOREAU, 


School of Art Needlework, 


LESSONS GIVEN IN 


KENSINGTON, MOORISH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
RUSSIAN AND JANINA EMBROIDERIES. 


125 Tremont St, 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 














Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a moden 
re! laundry practically at your own door, making 
ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


SORRENTO | 
Wood Carving Rooms, 


163 TREMONT STREET. 








INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 
and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


CLAPP’S 
STAMPING ROOMS. 


Established 1866. 


Stamping, designing and embroidery, silks, floseeh 
English crewels and other materials. Lessons give. 

A person named Clapp has taken my former rood, 
causing numerous mistakes. 


REMEMBER, 


If you wish to getmonine John D. Clapp’s old-estsh 
lished place and obtain the benefit of long expett 
ence and a very large and choice assortment of new 
designs, that my roome are 5, 6, 7, the whole floo, 
UP TWO FLIGHTS. 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 


23 WINTER STREET, . . BOSTO 





pic cst — ae 
Boston Cooking School. 
159 TREMONT, BOSTON. 

(pen daily. Classes are now forming for nex 
season’sterms. Send forcircular, or apply at 
rooms between 9 A. M.and5P. M. Demonstratio 
lectures, Thursday, 2.30 P. M. 


niente 


LADIES. 


Use NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebott 
in your dresses. They do not break off nor pid 
through but keep the basque down in the pro 
position. Wholesale and retail at NO 9 HAMIL 
TON PLACE, opposite Park Sireet Church. , 

MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Mana’s. 


DRESS |A. T. FOCG, 


REFORM! | ° nen. sts 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC: 


There’are in attendance at this institution this term 


951 STUDENTS. 


Next term begins April 17, closes June 24. Students 
may now register and secure places in c'asses ot 
vate instruction. Call, or send for calendar gt 
fall particulais. 


E. TOURJEE, BOSTON. 

















street, Boston. Private lessons and clas-es. Clara 
Gamwell Warner, instructor. Personal applications 


5 a week in your own town. Termir ante 
$ outfit free.” Addresef H. Hatiett & 
ortiand, Maine. 





People say linen there lasts longer than at home & 
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SUSAN C. VOC 


Taams—$2.50 a i: 
for three months, én 


Civs Rates—10 c 


Boston Orrice— 
are for sale and sub. 


Specimen copies s 
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